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Chronicle 


The War.—The main theater of the fourth German 
offensive extended along the banks and down the valley 
of the Oise. After the usual heavy bombardment the 
Germans launched infantry attacks 
over the front from the River Avre 
at the little village of Rubescourt to 
the Oise at Noyon. Their object was to break down the 
southern side of the Montdidier salient, widen the angle, 
take Compiégne and then sweep around the forests which 
had been one of the main obstacles in their advance west- 
ward from the Marne. If this advance could be made 
along the western bank of the Oise, and if they could 
take Compiégne, the retirement of the French troops on 
the western bank would force the withdrawal of the 
other French army on the eastern bank and a strategic 
victory of the highest importance would have been won 
by the enemy. 

The Germans centered their main efforts on their right, 
where the French, except in the west, held strong defen- 
sive positions. Between the Avre and Rollot the ground 
is level and presents serious difficulties to attacking 
troops. Beyond Rollot and between the Rollot plateau 
and the valley of the Matz River, the ground rises, as 
well as beyond the Matz Valley, and north of the Thies- 
court Woods and the Divette River. The main German 
attack fell along the front from Couchy-les-Pots to 
Noyon. Under the initial impact of the enemy the first 
French lines, thinly held according to their present sys- 
tem, gave way. The enemy gained along this entire front 
although his furthest-advance was in the center, the two 
wings holding fairly well. The main French line ran 
over the plateau through the little town of Orvillers, 
thence along the Thiescourt Woods and the slightly-rising 
ground of the southern bank of the Divette River. After 
a stubborn fight the Germans took Courcelles and Le 
Fretoy on the French right and almost reached the rail- 
road which comes from Montdidier and then follows the 
Oise Valley to Paris. Subsequently, however, Courcelles 
was retaken by the French, who in’ another counter- 
attack drove the enemy out of Méry, where he had ad- 
vanced his lines. In this attack the French took 1,000 
prisoners. ° 

In their attack on the center the Germans were more 
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successful. They steadily fought their way down the 
valley of the Matz, and although they lost heavily, reached 
the village of Marquéglise at the bend of the Matz, a 
little south of Ressons-sur-Matz and slightly northwest 
of Compiégne. On the southern bank of the Matz the 
French made a vigorous stand, and although at one stage 
they were driven south as far as the River Aronde they 
counterattacked and drove the Germans back to the 
northern bank of the Matz. But the latter had moved 
troops eastward and spreading to the rear of the Thies- 
court positions took the village of Antoval. This obliged 
the French here to withdraw and under cover of the 
forest of Ourscamp on the eastern bank of the Oise, 
they gave up the valley of the Divette and established 
a new line which ran west through Ribécourt. 

On the eastern bank of the Oise the French line ran 
along the northeastern edge of the Carlepont Wood to 
the Oise, then along the Oise to Noyon. Previous Ger- 
man attacks against Carlepont Wood and Sempigny near 
the Oise had failed. But because of the French retire- 
ment on the western bank this position was reduced to a 
narrow salient with a dangerous apex at Sempigny. The 
French here again retired and straightened out their line 
through Ribécourt. In this section the offensive, except 
for a few local actions during the last days of the week, 
came to an end. 

Checked on the Matz, and on the Rubescort-Ribécourt 
line in the Montdidier-Noyon section in their Compiégne 
drive, the Germans launched another offensive in order 
to flank the forest positions of Villers-Cotterets, Laigue 
and Compiégne from the Aisne southward. The attack 
centered between the Aisne and Villers-Cotterets. The 
French yielded under the first pressure and fell back 
across the ravine of Laversine, where the terrain is in 
every way more favorable for defensive warfare. 

In the Chateau-Thierry region the Americans main- 
tained the gains won last week and slightly added to 
them. In the Toul sector at Xivray they repelled heavy 
attacks. 

On June 15 the Austrians launched a heavy offen- 
sive on a 100-mile front in Italy. From the Asiago Pla- 
teau west of the Brenta River to the Adriatic Sea, the 
Austrian guns suddenly opened a violent bombardment of 
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the Italian positions, succeeded by infantry attacks. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by Premier Orlando in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, from the Astico to the 
Brenta, from the Brenta to the Piave and along the Piave 
from the mountains to the sea, the enemy attacked the 
Allied lines in full force, but everywhere met with a 
stubborn resistance. Failure to hold their initial moun- 
tain gains was admitted by Vienna. West of the Brenta 
the Austrians evacuated the wooded zone of the Seven 
Communes, while east of the Brenta they withdrew from 
Rabero Mountain. The Italians regained ground between 
Mounts Solarola and Asolone. French and British troops 
are cooperating with the Italians. 

The German U-boat raiders are still at large in our 
Atlantic coast waters and during the week sank a few 
ships. The ships sunk by them total twenty. With two 
small torpedo boats Captain Rizzo of the Italian navy, 
already distinguished for his daring exploit in sinking 
the Austrian battleship Wien in the harbor of Trieste, 
sank the Austrian dreadnought Szent Istvan of the Viri- 
bus Unitis 20,000-ton class as it was being heavily con- 
voyed from Pola to a safer base at Cattaro. Another 
dreadnought was seriously damaged. This leaves Austria 
with only one of her most powerful battleships in sea- 
going condition. 

A council attended by Prince Fushimi, Field Marshal 
Yamagoto, Premier Terauchi, Lieutenant General Oshi- 
ma, Minister of War, and others, was held in the Gen- 
eral Staff Office at Tokio. The En- 
tente Governments are bringing in- 
creasing influence to bear to induce 
Japan to interfere in Russia. Among the French officials 
who arrived in Tokio to consult with the General Staff is 
Major Pichon, former head of the French Military Mis- 
sion to Russia, whose recall was demanded by the Bol- 
sheviki. Major Pichon is striving for Japanese inter- 
vention in Russia with the same energy with which he 
formerly opposed the entrance of Rumania into the war 
on the side of the Entente as an ill-advised measure. 
He was formerly military attaché at Bucharest. Appar- 
ently Japan is at present reluctant to interfere in Rus- 
sian affairs and to take any positive steps in Siberia, 
but the army is nevertheless undergoing the severest 
training. The partisans of intervention are strongly sup- 
ported by Konovaloff, former Minister of Trade and In- 
dustry in the provisional Russian Government, and by 
Jules Destrée, who was appointed Belgian Minister to 
Petrograd in August, 1917. According to Mr. Destrée, 
it is urgently imperative for the defense of the interests 
of the Entente that there shall be a liberation of the Rus- 
sian people from the German domination. The Trans- 
Siberian railroad is the only means of communication 
with the outside world, and this, according to Destrée, 
could at any time be destroyed by the German prisoners, 
of whom there are 20,000 under arms in Siberia. 

One of the problems taken up at the Tokio Military 
conference was the increase of the army through increase 
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of the divisional organizations. The war strength of a 
division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men. The pro- 
posed plan would be to raise the number of divisions from 
nineteen to fifty. The present strength of the field army, 
exclusive of the Kobi or reserves, is estimated at 600,000 


men. 


Ireland.—A short time since Bishop Keating of North- 
ampton delivered a remarkable speech at Jarrow, a great 
shipbuilding center of England. The oration which is 
remarkable alike for clearness and 
courage was printed in part by the 
London Universe as follows: 

But at once I am up against a very sinister ‘ No-Popery’ cam- 
paign. From the very first days of the war we English Cath- 
olics have been saddened and irritated by a No-Popery cam- 
paign, with its center in London and its ramifications right 
through the land in a certain section of the secular press, and 
with further ramifications in a very notable quarter, the anti- 
clerical press on the continent. We know and feel that this 
campaign has been manufactured by some malign hidden so- 
ciety that is determined to counteract as far as it can the mani- 
fest advances that the Catholic Church has made owing to the 
influence of the war. We know what the influence of the war 
has been in France; how the French army, which was composed 
originally for the most part of violent unbelievers, has turned to 
God and God’s priests who are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with them. And we know in our own armies the work of our 
chaplains; and the manifest effect of that work has been sv 
marked, so eminently supernatural that many and many a young 
Protestant soldier has been made to feel that there must be 
something in this Catholic religion; and the No-Popery cam- 
paign is intended to drive away as far as possible the good ef- 
fects that have been brought about by the devotion of the 
Church to the service of our armies. 

The central figure, the target, at which all the shafts of malice 
have been directed has been the person of our Holy Father, 
Pope Benedict XV. We Catholics, of course, understand the 
delicacy and the difficulty of the position in which he is placed. 
We Catholics know that, as the common Father of all the Faith- 
ful, as the Father of millions of Catholics on both sides, he 
must be impartial, he cannot declare for one side against the 
other side. We admire the love with which his heart has gone 
out towards his children without discrimination. There is no 
victim of the war that he has not thought of, that he has not 
relieved and cared for to the very best of his power. We Cath- 
olics thoroughly understand and thoroughly approve of the at- 
titude of the Pope; but for these others of whom I have spoken 
he can do nothing right. If he holds his tongue it is guilty si- 
lence; if he speaks and pleads for peace it is pro-German in- 
fluence. What is he to do? What can he do? Whether he 
acts, or whether he refuses to act, it is always possible for a 
malicious mind to imagine a base motive, and to twist what- 
ever he does or whatever he fails to do into some false shape. 

And now a new offensive is being launched against us on ac- 
count of recent events in Ireland. The Irish Bishops have taken 
a very grave step. They have taken that step knowing well its 
gravity, knowing well the responsibility it casts upon them; and 
therefore they have associated their action with the most sacred 
moment of the religious life of their own people. 

When we saw the reports in the papers of the action of the 
Irish Bishops with regard to conscription in Ireland, there is 
not the slightest doubt that English Catholics were very much 
astonished. Many were filled with alarm and consternation; 
many differed profoundly from the action the Irish prelates had 
taken; but it seems to me that it would be sheer impertinence 
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on the part of the English Bishops, still more on the part of 
English laymen, to sit in judgment upon the action of the Irish 
Hierarchy. It is not our business either to acquit or condemn 
them. It is our business to try, as far as we can, to under- 
stand them; and I do not think we can understand them better 
than by following very briefly the course of events which has 
led up to this crisis. 

The first dominant fact that we have to bear in mind is this: 
In 1914 the late Mr. John Redmond, God rest his soul, was able 
to stand up in the British Parliament and promise the Govern- 
ment the united support of all the Irish people of all creeds and 
of all politics; and he was able to back that up by filling rapidly 
the ranks of the Irish divisions that covered themselves with 
glory in the earlier stages of the war. Now, in 1918, all that 
enthusiasm has gone, and Ireland is discontented, sullen, and in- 
different. 

The second fact is that any of you can put your finger on the 
very event which marked the turning of the tide. It was that 
policy of reprisals in 1916 which was imposed upon Mr. Asquith 
by the London press against his own better feelings and against 
his own sounder judgment. Up to the moment that the Sinn 
Fein rebellion had been suppressed Ireland was indignant with 
Sinn Fein for its hot-headed proceedings, indignant also with 
regard to its attitude in respect to the war. But when the Irish 
people saw the blood of their fellow-countrymen flowing in 
streams, when they saw no mercy for the Sinn Feiner, though 
there was nothing but mercy for the Orangeman, then their in- 
dignation was blotted out in tears, and their heart was hardened 
against the cause of the men who had wrought these things upon 
their sons. 

The third dominating fact is that in consequence of that 
change of feeling, Mr. Asquith himself, in introducing the first 
conscription bill, omitted Ireland from its provisions, and the 
whole country felt that he had done wisely and well. A few 
months later the Irish Convention appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment asked a sub-committee of its own, consisting of three 
Unionist and two Nationalist members, to examine the question 
of conscription for Ireland. The sub-committee reported unan- 
imously against the feasibility of introducing any such law. Still 
later, on the eve of the second conscription bill which Mr. Lloyd 
George felt bound to introduce (and I think we all ought to 
have very considerable sympathy with our Prime Minister, be- 
cause he has a very difficult task to perform in resisting enemy 
attacks in the front and from the rear) in order to find more 
soldiers for the armies, or be unfaithful to those already fight- 
ing, and it was necessary for him to frame a more drastic meas- 
ure than the earlier one, again the London press got to its fell 
work. It would make mischief if it could, and it therefore prac- 
tically forced him to entertain the idea of including Ireland in 
the new bill. The Irish Bishops were sitting in committee, and 
they sent to him a resolution of warning, telling him that they 
knew their countrymen, they knew the state of feeling, and 
begged him not to be so mad as to attempt the impossible. But 
the die was cast; and in spite of warnings, in spite of maturer 
judgment, Ireland was included in the bill which was finally 
placed upon the statute book. 

At once Ireland was ablaze. The Nationalist members, the 
politicians, not the priests, the leaders of all the sections of the 
national political parties in Ireland, went to the Bishops, for 
what purpose? That the Bishops might lash the agitation into 
greater fury? Nothing of the sort; but that, by the power that 
they exercised, and that none can exercise in Ireland but the 
clergy, they might keep this furious agitation in some sort of 
channel; if not in the channel provided by the law of the British 
Government, then at least in the channel provided by the law of 
God. That is the point I wish you to seize; that the Bishops did 
not rush into politics; they did not thrust themselves into this 
quarrel; they only answered a call that came to them from their 
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children and from the representatives of their children, a call 
that they could not in conscience resist—a call that they have 


never failed to answer. If you know the Irish people as well as 
I do, you know that it is their habit to consult their priests in 
almost all the affairs of life, from the selling of a cow to the 
risking of their lives for faith and freedom. 

Whether the Irish Bishops acted rightly or wrongly, whether 
they acted wisely or unwisely, the outstanding feature of the 
situation, as far as we are concerned, is this, that their line of 
action was exclusively their own. They did not seek either in- 
spiration or authority from the Apostolic See. Cardinal Logue 
has said so. They did not come to the British Bishops or the 
Bishops of the Allied countries either for counsel, or sympathy, 
or for cooperation. I tell you so. Therefore, the British Bishops 
and the Bishops of the Allied countries have no more to do with 
the action of the Irish Bishops than the Labor party had; and 
I may say that, for myself, I am delighted to associate myself 
with the wise and generous terms in which the Labor party ad- 
dressed the Premier a few days ago. Not for the first time 
when the other political parties have gone raving mad, the Labor 
party seems to have kept the counsels of sanity. What 
do they expect to gain by the No-Popery cry? Is it a gain for 
them to alienate the whole Catholic body throughout the world? 
They talk, forsooth of withdrawing toleration from us. Tolera- 
tion! My God, I thought England had outgrown that. Who 
asks for toleration? We do not. We imagined that England 
and America, above all the world, through many blunders and 
many crimes, had arrived at the principle, not of religious tol- 
eration, but of religious freedom; that every Church should be 
able to do its work for the souls of men without the pettifog- 
ging interference—let alone the violent repression—of any human 
government; that every individual should be free to follow his 
conscience; that there should be religious freedom for all. And 
now, because the Times is out of temper with us, the Times and 
its abettors threaten that the nation shall go back on its past 
and deprive us of religious freedom. That (snapping his fin- 
gers) for the Times!” 


The Irish papers still continue their agitation against 
conscription. The trenchant Dublin Leader recently 
returned to the subject in these burning words: 


. r : . - 
The English Government was mad when 


it fired conscription at Ireland, and unless 
it keeps being mad, and wild red mad at 
that, it will drop it. The debate and vote 
at the Council of Agriculture and the views expressed by the 
Vice-President of the Department are or ought to be if any 
sanity is left in the Government when it turns its red eyes on 
Ireland, so many nails in the coffin of conscription. The plain, 
blunt protest against conscription was carried by 66 to 10, but 
the amendment for which the ten voted was largely an antt- 
conscription one, as by calling on the English Government to 
have due regard for the requirements of agricultural labor it 
emphasized the labor difficulty. The resolution proposed by 
Mr. J. P. Farrell, M.P., was: ‘That the Government having 
called upon Ireland to produce extra food for the supply of 
the people of Ireland and Great Britain and the country having 
responded to the extent of over an extra million acres of tillage, 
we, the Council of Agriculture, protest against the imposition 
of conscription on Ireland, which will deplete the supply o1 
agricultural labor necessary to gather the harvest. and per- 
form the other agricultural work in connection with the produc- 
tion of extra food,’ whilst the amendment called upon the Gov- 
ernment ‘to have due regard to the requirements of Irish agri 
culture as regards labor, both in the administration of the Mili- 
tary Service act and in the liberal granting of leave to soldiers 
from the agricultural districts to assist in the putting in and the 
harvesting of the crops at home.’ 
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The Vice-President of the Department, a Scotchman, need not 
be suspected of any Irish national bias, but the facts of the agri- 
cultural situation compelled him to take a view ‘pretty fairly 
outlined in Mr. Farrell’s resolution.’ The increase in tillage was 
such that ‘already Ireland as a food producing and exporting 
country stands first amongst the nations of the world.’ The 
question of labor was very serious from the first. The neces- 
sity for further labor kept pace with the increase of tillage. ‘1 
look upon the call for conscription in Ireland,’ said the Vice- 
President, ‘from this chair solely and entirely in the light of its 
effect upon the labor supply for food production. We had barely 
labor sufficient for the last harvest. Some of the late crops 
were harvested with great difficulty. Since that time labor has 
been abstracted from Ireland by government demands in Great 
sritain. Thousands of men and women have been taken from 
Ireland by the labor exchanges for war work, and even in Ire- 
land itself work of this character is daily abstracting hundreds, 
if not thousands, more. The situation then is a labor supply 
depleted by British demands and by the demands for war work 
in Ireland itself, face to face with a greatly increased tillage, 
which will demand many thousands more laborers than were 
employed last year. This is the situation which has to be met 
and solved, and I have discussed it with no human being who 
has not seen its gravity and its danger. And this is apart alto 
gether from the state of feeling which would follow on con 
scription and which would be most injurious to the work of 
food production.’ 


After declaring that the Government has not, and had 
not “ at the time of the recent debates on the Man Power 
Bill, any real intention of introducing, or passing, a 
Home Rule Bill, such as would offer 
the slightest hope of a settlement of 
the Irish national demand,” a recent 
Nationalist statement goes on to say: 
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Meanwhile all the machinery of propaganda controlled by the 
British Government has been set in motion to blacken the name 
of Ireland in America, and to prejudice the American people and 
the American Government against the Irish nation. We feel it 
to be our duty as the elected representatives of the Irish nation 
to appeal most earnestly to the people of America and to’the 
American Government not to be deceived by these propagandist 
misrepresentations, but to listen to the statement of Ireland’s 
case coming from Irishmen in sympathy with the national aspira 
tion of the people of Ireland, and qualified to speak on behalf of 
the Irish nation. 


Russia.—The necessity of Allied intervention to save 
Russia from German domination has been earnestly 
urged in different quarters during the past week. Sen- 

ator King of Utah, a Democrat who 
Intervention Urged has strongly supported President Wil- 

son’s war-measures, offered in the 
Senate on June 10 these resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United 
States, that a commission be sent to Russia to cooperate with 
the American Ambassador and other representatives of our Gov- 
ernment to overcome and neutralize German propaganda in Rus- 
sia and to aid in Russia’s economic, industrial and political free- 
dom; and be it 

Further resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the 
United States that a military expedition be organized and sent 
by the United States of America, in conjunction with the Allies, 
including Japan and China, to cooperate with the armies of the 
Russian people to repel the advance of German arms and to 
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expel from Russia German military power and establish therein 
the authority of the people and Government of Russia. 


The resolutions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but there are no signs as yet of any 
change in the non-interference policy of the Administra- 
tion. 

On June 11 the Russian Ambassador at Washington 
presented to the State Department a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Central Committee of the Cadet 
or Constitutional party of Russia urging Allied inter- 
vention. The resolution runs: 


We never recognized the condition of the Brest-Litovsk peace 
and consider that the disastrous situation ir which they have 
placed Russia can only be ameliorated with the aid of the Allies. 

The movement of the Germans on Russian soil, their perpetual 
seizure of new regions still continues, and there seems to be no 
limit to such occupation. Under such conditions we cannot re- 
frain from appealing to our Allies, to whom we have frequently 
given proof of the loyalty of our feelings. 

We proclaim our conviction that the appearance of a new, 
powerful factor on the scene of struggle undoubtedly will have a 
decisive bearing on the issues of the war and on the conditions 
of peace. 

We can assure in the most conclusive manner that the infor- 
mation picturing that the Russian democracy does not approve 
of Allied aid is false. If such information has reached the 
Presidcat of the United States it must have originated from 
Bolshevist sources. The Bolsheviki in no way are representative 
of the Russian democracy. Their régime, a fictitious rule of de- 
mocracy, is really oligarchy, demagogy and despotism, which at 
the present moment relies only on physical force and daily 
becomes more and more odious to the popular masses. 

Nevertheless we consider it our duty to emphasize that the 
attitude of Russian public opinion toward Allied action is con- 
ditioned by the forms of its realization. Its success depends on 
the whole-hearted support of national feeling in Russia. It is 
furthermore imperative for Russian public opinion to receive 
assurances that the expedition will be coordinated with the in- 
violability of the rights and interests of Russia, and that the 
actions of all the Allies on Russian territory will be performed 
under international control. 

The Cadet party is said to be the foremost intellectual 
organization in Russia, and appears to represent the most 
moderate element in the country. 

The Czecho-Slovak troops operating against the 
Russian Soviet Government have been continuing their 
successes in Siberia and the Ural regions. The towns 
along 1,250 miles of the Siberian 
railroad are in their hands and they 
have cut off the grain that was flow- 
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- ing from Siberia into Moscow and Petrograd. At Novo 


Nicholaevsk the Szech-Slovaks overthrew the Soviets 
and set up a new Siberian Central Government. The 
Soviet Government, however, has arrested 300 plotters, 
among them many men of prominence. This counter- 
revolutionary movement for the overthrow of the Soviets 
is said to have extended its organization throughout 
Siberia and Central Russia and has for its object the 
establishment of a government standing for the national 
interest of Russia, reorganization of the army on the old 
basis, and continuation of the war against Germany with 
the support of the Allies. 
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Sharing Catholic Publicity with the Papers 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


AVING said in the first of these articles that 
H I believed great good could be accomplished 

by the organization and operation of a really 
efficient Catholic press bureau, devoted to obtaining 
national publicity for Catholic news and Catholic ideas 
throughout the secular press, and also cooperating with 
the existing Catholic papers; and having in a second 
paper suggested ways and means by which such a bureau 
might carry on the apostolate of the press among secular 
periodicals, I propose in the present article to continue the 
general amplification of this most important subject. 

First, I would desire to point out how such a bureau 
might cooperate with the existing Catholic papers—drop- 
ping, for the time, the consideration of that fascinating 
idea now again so much to the fore, namely, the pro- 
posal of a national Catholic daily. Generally speaking, 
it may, I think, be safely said that we have in the United 
States a Catholic weekly press which obviously could be 
improved, but which just as obviously, as it stands, is 
doing a great deal of good work. 

An appreciation of realities is the first principle of all 
worth-while reforms. And the application of this princi- 
ple to our present subject promptly shows us that sweep- 
ing condemnation of our Catholic press is as false and as 
foolish as self-satisfied, blind optimism. There is one 
school of thought which declares that it is the indiffer- 
ence of the Catholic laity which is the primary cause of 
the limited circulation, and weak influence, of our Catho- 
lic journals. There is another school which just as posi- 
tively says that the laity is indifferent because the papers 
are so dull, so behind-the-date in their news, and so lack- 
ing in “ pep.” But these two schools simply cancel each 
other if they merely stand idly by, each singing its song 
of wo. Surely, Catholic thought is better employed, for 
all practical purposes, on the good, safe, middle ground 
between all extremes. On that middle ground, both these 
schools may come together, and profitably exchange their 
views. If they do so; each will say to the other: “ Well, 
yes; you are partly right.” The critics of the laity will 
say: “ We admit that the fault does not lie wholly with 
the laity, with the Catholic public; and there really is 
much room for improvement in our press.” The fair- 
minded spokesmen of the other school will just as freely 
confess: “‘ Yes, we have been indifferent, and careless, 
and supercilious. It was, and is, our duty to support 
and promote the Catholic press. We have not been fair 
to those who have been carrying on that great work 
against such tough opposition as our own supineness has 
supplied. It is our business to recognize what is good 
and commendable in the Catholic press, and to lend a 
hand, not fitfully, and now and then, but consistently and 
constantly, to those who are trying to carry on one of the 


most needed and essential departments of Catholic social 
service, Catholic education, and Catholic culture.” 

With this concordat happily arrived at, the next ques- 
tion would be: “ How, then, are we to set about the 
necessary business of building on what we possess, so 
that it may grow ever better and ever stronger?” And 
the answer to that question brings us back to our start- 
ing point: the proposed Catholic publicity bureau. In 
this, I think, would we have the instrument required. 
Nearly four years ago, when this idea of a Catholic pub- 
licity bureau first began to buzz in my bonnet, I went to 
some half a dozen writers in the city where I was then 
living, San Francisco, and said in substance: “ You are 
a well-known and well-paid writer (or editor, as the case 
happened to be), for the secular press. But also, hap- 
pily for yourself and for the world you live in, you are 
a Catholic. Would you not give something to the Cath- 
olic press? Would you not, for example, give one article, 
or editorial, or poem, or book-review, or short-story, or 
essay, to some central Catholic agency, if that agency 
would distribute your work for simultaneous publication 
in all the Catholic weekly papers?” And they all said, 
most heartily: “ Yes, indeed!” But nothing further was 
done. Nothing more could be done. I suggested the idea 
to America, which gave it publication, and there the 
matter rested for the time. There was no machinery in 
existence to carry it out. 

But suppose we had the proposed press bureau in 
working order. Remember what we have already agreed 
upon as to this bureau, namely, that its core, its nucleus, 
should be a body of well-paid professional editors and 
writers, clerical and lay, men and women, devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of the bureau. Would not such a 
practical, dignified, professional organization, endorsed, 
of course, by the Hierarchy, earning the respect and con- 
sideration of non-Catholic editors and publishers, also ob- 
tain and retain the good-will and assistance of scores and 
scores of Catholic reporters, Catholic writers, Catholic 
editors and publicists of various degrees, who cannot 
give up their own positions, or their own work, but who 
would most heartily contribute something to the work of 
the bureau ? 

These voluntary contributions, for which, too, the bu- 
reau would constantly reach out, suggesting subjects, pro- 
posing ideas, reminding writers of their promises, as only 
a wide-awake, efficient organization could do, would in- 
sure, together with the material supplied by the writers 
of the bureau itself, a constant output of a vital, and 
timely, and highly interesting flow of live Catholic ma- 
terial. 

The existing Catholic papers should be the distributing 
points for this flow of live matter. Instead of printing 
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stuff belatedly clipped from each other, each paper would 
receive from the bureau up-to-date, well-written, illus- 
trated news-letters, articles, stories, verse, book-reviews 
and similar material. Each would continue to gather 
and deal with the local news in its own local fashion, 
according to the methods each editor finds best adapted 
for his own region. But with a constant, dependable flow 
of authoritative, well-written, well-edited national news 
coming in each week from New York and Washington, 
and special letters from Rome, or Dublin, or London, 
or Paris, and, by and by, let us hope, from Berlin and 
Vienna, too, and with good articles and high-grade fiction 
and verse by the best Catholic writers in the country— 
why, would there not be a great improvement effected 
immediately in practically all our Catholic weekly jour- 
nals? 

Moreover, there is the telegraph wire, as well as the 
mail service. The bureau, being always open, always 
working, would when occasion demanded it send out 
important news or views to its subscribers all over the 
country, if such news or views developed too late for the 
mail service. Then, as, here and there, in the larger 
cities, the best of the weeklies began to appear twice or 
thrice in the week, the service of the bureau would keep 
pace with the expanding requirements. Eventually the 
long-hoped-for daily might in this way be developed, in- 
stead of being arbitrarily created. We might in time have 
a string of such daily papers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, each attending to its local territory, but linked 
up for national news and national views with the central 
bureau. 

Would editors welcome such a service? For my part, 
I cannot see why they should not, provided, of course, 
that the service offered them is commensurate with the 
ideas we have discussed. But why should not the editors 
speak for themselves on this point? Why should this 
vital discussion be confined to AMERICA? I am certain 
that AMERICA does not desire to monopolize the subject. 
Let us hear from the editors of the country. 

[ think I already hear one of the first of the questions 
that would naturally come up in any practical discussion 
of this subject. What about money? What would such 
a service cost each paper? What would it cost the bureau 
to supply it? Well, I am not a business man; so I cannot 
be an authority here; but I would say, with all my heart: 
Let us not be scared by the money ghost! Quite frankly, 
voicing my personal opinion, I think that the bureau 
ought not to be run on a basis of profit, as a business. 
It should, of course, be run in a business-like manner, but 
not as a business; not as a means for a group of men to 
make profits. It ought to be subsidized. It ought to be 
sure of an ample yearly income, enough to carry on its 
work without being forced to make a profit or cease its 
work. Then it could afford to sell its service to the 
Catholic weeklies for a small sum or even give it free. 
The thing to be accomplished here is to spread Catholic 
truth, not to make money by dealing over the counter 
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with Catholic truth. I believe that the Catholic weeklies 
would, and could, and should, pay a suitable sum for 
good live matter, and that the secular press in many in- 
stances would also be glad to pay for some of the mate- 
rial supplied to it. But, and this point I believe to be 
vital, the work itself should be made independent of the 
problem of profits. An annual collection in all dioceses, 
such as is taken up, for instance, to help maintain the 
Catholic University; or the building up of a national 
Catholic press league of contributing members of various 
classes; together with a frank and quite ruthless assault 
upon the pocketbooks of some of our wealthy Catholics 
—such are some of the practical means which suggest 
themselves. 


The Centenary of a Great Astronomer 
A. L. Cortie, S.J., F.R.A.S. 


HE enemies of the Faith are never tired of repeating 

that the Catholic Church is an obstacle to the prog- 
ress of science. The falsity of this charge is proved by the 
fact that so many of her devoted children, real practical 
Catholics, have been eminent in every branch of science. 
Not only laymen, but priests, too, and religious, whose 
aim in life was to teach others the way to heaven, 
found time to advance purely natural knowledge. Coper- 
nicus was a priest and a canon; Mendel was priest and 
abbot; Stensen was a bishop, and Linacre became a 
priest late in life. These are persons, even if they ex- 
isted alone, whose claims to recognition among the great 
men of science no one will deny. Our late Pontiff, Pope 
Leo XIII, in a letter addressed to the members of the 
scientific society of Brussels, exhorted them to apply 
themselves to piety and to science so as “to prove that 
there never can exist any real opposition between science 
and religion.” Such was the life work of Angelo Secchi, 
priest and religious of the Society of Jesus, eminent as an 
astronomer, among the most eminent of his day, and 
leading the life of a humble, obedient and devoted son 
of St. Ignatius. 

He was born at Reggio, in Aemilia, Italy, a town situ- 
ated between Parma and Modena, on June 18, 1818. His 
father was a joiner, Antonio Secchi; his mother, also a 
member of the middle class, whose maiden name was 
Louise Belgieri, was pious and practical. Under her 
care the future eminent astronomer learnt sewing and 
knitting. At an early age the boy Angelo was sent to 
the College of the Society of Jesus, which was estab- 
lished in his native town. He was an apt pupil, both in 
spiritual and in secular learning, especially distinguishing 
himself in Greek literature. But God was calling him to 
his special service, and accordingly on the completion of 
his college course he entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus in Rome, on November 3, 1833, being in his 
sixteenth year. After completing his two years of novice- 
ship he passed to the famous Roman College, with which 
his name was to be identified so intimately and so illus- 
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triously in future years. The first course he followed was 
one of higher literature, after the completion of which he 
entered upon his philosophical studies, which comprised 
a period of three years. It was at this stage of his train- 
ing that Secchi showed the particular bent of his genius. 
For among the courses in philosophy was one on physics 
and mathematics. So great was the aptitude and talent 
displayed by Secchi that, though he was a student him- 
self, he was selected to assist his professor in his courses 
at the College of Nobles. 

It would appear that, on the completion of. his course 
of philosophy, Secchi commenced his own career as a 
teacher by taking a class in grammar at the Roman Col- 
lege, although he also acted as a tutor in mathematics 
and physics. The following year, 1841, however, saw 
his transfer as a professor in these subjects to the College 
of Loretto. His teaching was distinguished by concise- 
ness and clarity in exposition. In 1844 he returned to 
the Roman College to commence the study of theology, 
under that galaxy of talented professors, Passaglia, 
Perrone, Patrizi and Antonio Ballerini, who occupied the 
chairs of the Gregorian University. He was ordained 
priest by Monsignor Canali on September 12, 1847. But 
his theological studies were rudely interrupted when the 
revolution in Rome, in 1848, drove Secchi and the other 
Jesuits into exile and forced them to quit their native 
land. In a godless revolution the Jesuit, whose special 
work is the instruction of youth in holiness of life as the 
foundation of secular learning, is always on the losing 
side. Proscription and persecution are his lot. 

With several other Fathers, among them a famous di- 
rector of the Roman College Observatory, de Vico, whose 
eulogy in the “ Monthly Notices” of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society was written by that eminent astronomer, 
Sir John Herschel, he came first to England and resided 
at Stonyhurst College. Here he devoted himself during 
the few months of his stay to the study of mathematics. 
But Stonyhurst may claim the honor of having initiated 
the future great astronomer into the study of the heavens. 
The Stonyhurst Observatory had been founded in 1838, 
and at the time of Secchi’s arrival the director was Father 
Weld, and the chief telescope the institution possessed 
was a four-inch equatorial, which is now mounted as a 
finder on the 15-inch equatorial which stands in its pres- 
ent state as a memorial to another distinguished Jesuit 
astronomer, the late Father Perry. This was the instru- 
ment with which Father Weld showed Secchi some of 
the glories of the heavens and excited in him that enthu- 
siastic devotion to astronomy which was to remain with 
him throughout his life. 

De Vico, astronomer and musician, for he is the com- 
poser of the responses and antiphons for Tenebre which 
are still sung at Stonyhurst, died in London at the early 
age of forty-three. His death was undoubtedly hastened 
by the sufferings he had endured when driven into exile 
by the revolution. His chief assistant at the Roman Col- 
lege observatory, Father Sestini, had gone to the George- 
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town University, Washington, D. C. Thither Secchi, 
with twenty-one of his companions in exile, followed him, 
sailing from Liverpool on October 24 and arriving in New 
York on November 19, 1848. At Georgetown, Secchi, 
while teaching the elements of natural science, found time 
and occasion to pursue his astronomical studies, with the 
help of the director of the observatory, Father Curley. 

In 1849, on the restoration of peace in the Eternal City, 
Father Secchi was recalled to Rome by the General of 
the Society, to succeed the late Father de Vico as director 
of the Roman College Observatory. Of his work we shall 
speak in a separate article. But it was motived by an 
ardent desire to advance the greater glory of God and 
the honor of the Church and of the Holy See. Let him 
speak for himself: ‘‘ To whisper to oneself how magnifi- 
cent it is to reveal the works of the Creator: this is a 
stimulus which lasts when all other motives fail. It raises 
the human intellect above the dryness of mere figures, 
and produces from such labors a work which is lofty— 
nay, Divine.” Honors and distinction were showered upon 
him as his fame spread throughout the whole of the civil- 
ized world. He was decorated with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor by the Emperor of France and with the 
Order of the Rose of Brazil by the Emperor of Brazil. 
But he remained ever a humble religious, devoted to the 
interests of the Church. This thought of loyalty to the 
cause of religion and of Holy Church was one that most 
consoled him on his deathbed. “ Oh,” he exclaimed to 
one who visited him in his last illness, “if you only knew 
what comfort I feel in dying, after having spent my life 
in the service of the Church.”’ It helps us to understand 
his amazing energy and activity in the pursuit of science 
and the volume of work he was enabled to produce. At 
the observatory one of the first astronomers of his day, 
at the university a professor, and yet he was commis- 
sioned in addition by the Papal Government to measure 
a geodetic base-line, extending over an are of two de- 
grees between Rome and Rimini; to design and superin- 
tend the erection of lighthouses on the coasts of the States 
of the Church, and even to advise as to the schemes for 
the water supply for several Roman towns. 

The beginning of Secchi’s scientific career was condi- 
tioned by the revolution of 1848; its end was to be sad- 
dened by that of 1870, since which time the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth has become the Prisoner of the Vatican. 
The observatory of the Roman College had a world-wide 
reputation, and Secchi was probably the foremost scien- 
tific man at the time in Italy. His religious brethren were 
proscribed, but special exemptions were made in his case 
by the Italian Government, so as to retain him in the 
post which he occupied with so much distinction. He 
consented to remain, but with his allegiance to the Holy 
See unimpaired. He was tempted with the offer of the 
general supervision of all the Italian observatories, and 
even with the granting of the senatorial dignity, with ex- 
press release from the constitutional oath. But he would 
have none of these things. 
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Father Secchi, said Pope Pius IX, when sending him his 
special blessing on his deathbed, has always known how to unite 
science with religious virtue, but the two virtues which shone 
most in him were humility and obedience. We know how often 
he was urged to accept honors and employments from the Italian 
Government, but he would never accept them. He always came 
to Us for counsel and advice, and never took a step without first 
hearing what was Our opinion. Truly he has been an excellent 
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Father Secchi suffered from a malady of long dura- 
tion, which finally killed him, and in the last years of his 
life he was compelled to abandon active observatorial 
work, though he still continued to direct the activities of 
his assistants. In the second week of January, 1878, he 
was obliged to take to his bed. On January 23 he received 
Holy Viaticum. In his last illness he seemed to have lost 
all thought except for the things of God, and his piety, 
humility, resignation and patience under suffering edified 
all who came in contact with him. He lingered until 
February 26, 1878, when he expired, at the age of fifty- 
nine years and three months, his last words being an act 






















of thanksgiving to God for the great favor of dying in 
the bosom of the Church and in the Roman College, sanc- 
tified by the death of the angelical St. Aloysius. He had 
lived forty-four years of his life as a Jesuit. He wished 
his Cross of the Legion of Honor to be hung on the tomb 
of St. Aleysius and his insignia of the Order of the Rose 
of Brazil to be offered at the shrine of St. Ignatius. His 
obsequies were celebrated in the Church of St. Ignatius, 
the body resting in front of the altar between the four 
columns which support the dome, upon one of which the 
observatory, the scene of his life-long labors, rose above 
the coffin of the humble religious. Altar and observa- 
tory: here we have the epitome of the life of Angelo 
Secchi. 

It is a life that makes for truth and holiness, for holi- 
ness by its bright example of humility and obedience, and 
for truth in its testimony that science is not the monopoly 
of materialism and rationalism, but is compatible with a 
deep faith in the truths of revealed religion and the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. 





The Psychology of Religious Doubt 


J. D. Trssits 


T is a rather curious fact that the psychology of 

religious doubt should obtain its fullest treatment 

at the hands of writers of fiction. It is scarcely less 
curious that the widespread interest which the subject 
seems to evoke is so little confined to religious people. 
Those who have no theological convictions of their own 
seem specially concerned with the doubts of those who 
have. The indifferentist loses his indifference as soon 
as it becomes a question of some one else’s faith. Of 
these truths we have abundant illustrations, two of which 
are of such special prominence that they may be fairly 
considered as types of all the rest. One of these is the 
marked success which attended the now somewhat his- 
toric “ Robert Elsmere,” the other, the latest novel of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Both are alike in that each depicts a char- 
acter who begins with orthodox religion and subsequently 
discards it; and in each instance the process is not with- 
out interest, and certainly not without suggestiveness. 
The interest, of course, lies largely in the dramatic 
setting, coupled with a distinct charm of literary style. 
The suggestiveness is generally believed to lie in the 
real or imaginary difficulties which are supposed to be 
urged against traditional Christianity. As a matter of 
fact, however, it lies in the mere vulgarity of a mis- 
understanding. It is true that these difficulties are 
oftentimes destructive to that which their authors con- 
ceive as orthodox religion, but they are destructive to 
orthodox religion only as their authors conceive it. And 
it is because the bare foundations of the faith are 
so invariably misconceived by those who seem most con- 
cerned to destroy them, that it may not be amiss to direct 
attention to a distinction of which they have apparently 





lost sight, but which is, nevertheless, of such vital im- 
portance as to render valueless any treatment of the sub- 
ject that fails to recognize and comprehend it. 

If we analyze, ever so briefly, the conceptions which 
these various writers of fiction quite unconsciously put 
forth under the label ‘“ Orthodox Christianity,” we shall 
find that whatever be their individual differences, they 
yet have one point in common. That one point is the 
ultimate and final basis upon which they rest. This ap- 
pears to be invariable and without exception; and it is 
best summed up in the word “impressionism.” Now it 
is evident, indeed, that to Protestantism of all shades 
and degrees, no other basis is possible. It is quite the 
same whether we are considering the religion of Dr. 
Pusey or the religion of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. But 
it is equally evident that impressionism, whatever form 
it may assume, carries with it no guarantee of stability; 
in fact, if experience counts for anything, it carries with 
it a fairly reasonable guarantee of instability. A religious 
system, therefore, thus founded, will persist only as long 
as its basic impressions persist. As soon as other impres- 
sions invade and displace them there will ensue a cor- 
responding change in the religion itself. That this change 
may appear more or less in conformity with reason is 
not at all to the point. It will remain impressionism 
just as long as it remains Protestantism; and will be 
quite as liable to subsequent displacement as that which 
it had itself displaced. : 

The history of Protestantism has been a continuous 
and consistent illustration of this fact, though much of it 
has doubtless been unconscious, and even more of it 
obscured. Whatever else the Reformation may or may 














not have been, it was essentially and above all things a 
surrender of the reason to the feelings. It is evident 
enough that a movement of this kind meant nothing less 
than a cataclysm in theology, though it is important to 
remember in precisely what sense this was true. The 
fact of Martin Luther differing from the Church of 
Rome in the interpretation of a text is a matter of some 
importance. But the fact of his abandoning the prin- 
ciple of authority, the only principle which imparts 
rationality to religion, is a matter the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. It was not merely the 
attempt at the logically impossible; it was the poisoning 
of the wells in which religion finds its very source. And 
no matter how cleverly or how plausibly a theological 
system might be erected upon such a foundation it is 
manifestly impossible for it to escape the absurdity which, 
however latent, was none the less implicit in its origin. 

Yet, once such a system is established, the entire aspect 
of the question is changed. To prefer an irresponsible 
impression to the authority of the Church is, both logically 
and theologically, absurd. But to prefer one impres- 
sion to another is not only no inconsistency, but is, in a 
rational sense, wholly a matter of indifference. While, 
therefore, the act of Luther in differing from Rome 
strikes at the basis of all reasonable religion, the act of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, for example, in differing from 
Luther, is but the legitimate consequence of Luther’s 
own act. So that, while we may truthfully say that Prot- 
estantism was born of inconsistency, we cannot justly 
charge it with inconsistency in its development; indeed 
we may not unfairly say that the more radically it changes 
the more consistent it is, and that there can be no result, 
however seemingly absurd, which was not implied in its 
beginnings. 

Still, however apparent all this may be to those who 
give the matter an even moderate degree of thought, it 
seems wholly obscured in the eyes of those writers of 
fiction who have essayed to deal with the question. They 
are evidently deluded into the belief that there is some- 
thing in the religious experiences of such a type as Robert 
Elsmere or the Bishop in Mr. Wells’s book far more pro- 
found than the mere changing of an impression, or they 
fall into the no less absurd error of imagining a mere 
changing of an impression of sufficient importance to 
write a book about. They forget that they are dealing 
with a mental process so ordinary as to make one some- 
times wonder that it is not more ordinary than it is. It 
is surely far from surprising that religious impressions 
are as changeable as they are, though it is often very sur- 
prising that they are as permanent as they are. Men are 
proverbially liable to change their minds. That they 
should stop at religion, amidst the peculiar conditions 
which Protestantism has created, is hardly to be expected. 
The curious part of it all is the inexplicable idea that one 
can escape being an impressionist by simply changing an 
impression ; and the failure to see that the basic principles 
alike of the old theology and the new are identical. 
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It is in the light of these facts that the distinction be- 
tween religious experiences of value and those of no 
value becomes clear. By it we can readily understand 
why the experiences of such men as Martin Luther and 
Cardinal Newman were eminently worth recording. The 
one was a sort of mental topography of the part which 
led from reason to impressionism; the other of the con- 
verse path which led from impressionism to reason. But 
the path which leads only from one impression to an- 
other is far too unimportant and far too personal to 
possess even the elements of theological value. It begins 
nowhere, and it ends nowhere. No matter with what in- 
terest the cleverness of contemporary writers may invest 
it, it can never be transformed into a real contribution to 
religious thought. 


The Possibilities of Cooperation 
JoserH Huss_Lern, S.J. 

HE cooperative bank and the cooperative store have 

met with undeniable success. They have long ago 
passed the period of mere trial and fully answer 
the purpose for which they were established. The 
question of main importance is the extension of the co- 
operative principle to the field of production. Its most 
complex and difficult application is found in the co- 
operative ownership and management of industrial en- 
terprises. 

The cooperation here considered is entirely voluntary, 
and neither communistic nor Socialistic, since it is based 
upon the private and not upon the public or communal 
ownership of the instruments of production. 
to belong to the men who operate them according to the 
individual shares that each one possesses in the coopera- 
tive enterprise. To prevent deterioration into the old 
abuses of capitalism the number of shares that could be 
held by any individual would obviously be strictly limited, 
so that ownership of the means of production could not 
be absorbed by a few more powerful, more clever or more 
unscrupulous members. The old gildsmen wisely under- 
stood that it is by such means only that the greatest 
happiness and prosperity of the greatest number can be 
assured and social stability and contentment secured. 

In opposing the private ownership of capital, such as 
would likewise be maintained in this plan by the work- 
ingmen, Socialists often refer to the communism of the 
early Christian Church. They fail to mention that this 
was not universal, but purely local; that no mention is 
made of communistic productive enterprises operated by 
the early Christians; that even in the localities where a 
certain form of communism existed it always remained 
purely voluntary and no one was obliged to participate in 
it as a condition for embracing Christianity ; and finally 
that after all it was a complete economic failure, like prac- 
tically every other communistic or Socialistic enterprise. 
The only notable exception has been the communism of 
the Religious Orders of the Church. The latter is pos- 
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sible because it is based upon the threefold vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, and is centered in the 
love of God. 

That productive cooperation in itself is not impracti- 
cable must be manifest to all from its successful applica- 
tion upon the land, where both production and distribu- 
tion are frequently managed cooperatively. Thus in the 
Netherlands alone 66,600,000 pounds of butter were pro- 
duced by cooperatives in 1910, and only 27,500,000 
pounds by private manufactories. Many other products 
are cooperatively prepared on the land for general mar- 
keting, as varied in their nature as cheese, bacon and 
wine. Both purchasing and selling are done coopera- 
tively, to the exclusion of the middleman and the great 
gain of the farmer. Similarly the larger and more in- 
tricate machinery is cooperatively owned. In Italy Cath- 
olic cooperative societies have rented even the land. 
‘“ Often machinery, oxen and utensils are owned in com- 
mon,’ we are told by Borosini. “ The harvest is often 
sold in advance to cooperative societies in a neighboring 
town.” The cooperatives are jointly responsible for the 
rent, and the necessary assurance is given by financially 
well-established Catholic societies. It may surprise many 
to learn that the products cooperatively bought and sold 
by the American themselves amounted to 
$1,400,000,000 during the year 1915. 

To illustrate the democratic, or better still, the Chris- 
tian ideal that can be attained under cooperation we shall 
quote from the article on “ The Meaning of Cooperation,” 
by Cruise O’Brien in the /rish Monthly, for November, 
1917. He is describing the cooperative creamery whose 
members unite to own the means of turning the milk 
produce of their farms into butter, and of marketing it 
to the best advantage: 

Here [as in the cooperative store] we have the same rule as to 
open membership, although it would be much more profitable 
for the members of a creamery to close their share list when 
they were strong enough; and although, indeed, it often involves 
a certain sacrifice on their part to keep their membership open 
to newcomers at a time when the original members have borne 
the heat and burden of the day. Here, also, we have a rule 
limiting the amount of shares which the member may hold and 
limiting the interest which he may receive on his share capital. 

Each member is paid for his milk at regular intervals, usually 
each month, and is given, to begin with, a price less than the 
value it will ultimately fetch as a manufactured article. The 
difference in value is made up at the end of the year, and repre- 
sents what is called a dividend, as in the case of the cooperative 
store, but what is really the deferred payment, just as in the 
cooperative store the so-called dividend is really a saving. 

Finally, the cooperatively organized producer in his creamery 
provides for a bonus to his employees, just as the cooperatively 
organized consumer in his store. 

As outlined, this system of cooperation contains all the 
idealism of brotherhood. Like all things human it will 
doubtless have its weaknesses and its faults, yet it ap- 
proximates most closely to the Christian spirit. 

But we now come to the most crucial question of all. 
Granting that cooperation is practical in other fields, can 
the same be said of the cooperative ownership of indus- 
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tries in our cities? The difficulty can best be stated in 
the words of Dr. Ryan, where he speaks of the “ perfect ” 
form of productive cooperation, the only one considered 
here. He defines it as that form in which “ all the work- 
ers engaged in a concern own all the share capital, con- 
trol the entire management, and receive the whole of the 
wages, profits and interest.” Writing of conditions as 
they existed before the war, he says: 

In this field the failures have been much more numerous and 
conspicuous than the successes. Godin’s stove works at Guise, 
France, is the only important enterprise of this kind that is 
now in existence. Great Britain has several establishments in 
which the workers own a large part of the capital, but apparently 
none in which they are the sole proprietors and managers. The 
“labor societies” of Italy, consisting mostly of diggers, masons 
and bricklayers, cooperatively enter into contracts for the per- 
formance of public works, and share in the profits of the under- 
taking in addition to their wages; but the only capital that they 
provide consists of comparatively simple and inexpensive tools. 
The raw material and other capital is furnished by the public 
authority which gives the contract. (“ Distributive Justice,” 
p. 223.) 

Yet, as Dr. Ryan is ready to admit, the obstacles in 
the way of industrial cooperation, such as the risks to be 
encountered and the need of considerable capital and 
directive ability, are not insuperable. What has been 
accomplished upon the land may gradually likewise be 
widely accomplished in the city, although the difficulties 
will often be considerably greater. The practical work- 
ings of such a cooperative enterprise are thus described 
by Cruise O’Brien: 

A number of people, who are, say, bootmakers by trade, form 
themselves into a cooperative society in order to carry on their 
work. The people who actually make the boots are the owners 
of the society. They elect their committee from among them- 
selves; they provide capital, and instead of, as one might expect, 
taking all the profits for themselves, they divide the profits 
between labor, capital and purchasers. Their other rules have 
exactly the same features as we have noted in the other two 
types of society which we have touched on (i.e., the cooperative 
store and the cooperative creamery). 

The difficulties in the way of cooperative production 
are in the first place the large sums of capital required 
in many instances. Yet we know that billions of dollars 
have actually been handled annually in the cooperative 
banks of a single country. Thus the Schulze-Delitzsch 
popular urban banks had 939 banks affiliated to their na- 
tional federation, and there were ninety-six non-affiliated 
banks. According to a pamphlet issued by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, the business 
transacted by these cooperative banks in Germany during 
1910 amounted to no less than $3,231,801,035. Yet be- 
sides these banks there existed the rural cooperative Raif- 
feisen system. The management of the former banks 
was conducted along strict business lines. Though the 
immense sums referred to did not pass through any single 
hand, yet the existence of the National Federation shows 
a completely developed organization. 

The second difficulty is that of cooperative manage- 


ment. Here again we have the example of the Coopera- 

















tive Wholesale Society of Manchester whose sales per 
year had risen to $150,000,000 before the war, and were 
increasing at the rate of $5,000,000 annually. Few mer- 
cantile establishments in the entire world have ever done 
so large a business. Yet the society never borrowed and 
had money to lend. The wholesale society was made up 
of membership from the retail societies in a definite pro- 
portion, and the latter apparently took out one five-dollar 
share for each member. In reference to the management, 
it will be well to quote the report regarding it drawn up 
some years ago by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica: 

The business of the wholesale cooperative societies is man- 
aged by thirty-two directors, elected by the local societies. These 
directors give their entire time, at a salary of $1,750 per annum. 
It is almost unthinkable for the average American business man 
to consider a proposition of this kind: thirty-two men, coming 
up from the ranks of ordinary consumers, by popular election, 
conducting an enormous business more economically than the 
large establishments of trade in England, and giving their best 
efforts entirely for the motive of rendering good service and 
securing a comfortable salary, with the honor that goes with a 
public service efficiently performed. We should judge from what 
we learn that these directors are more devoted to their business 
than the ordinary business man. Their efficiency cannot be 
challenged. 

These are interesting facts. With all this said, how- 
ever, we cannot fail to realize the vast difference between 
these enterprises, which are creditors and consumers’ 
plants, and cooperative production as exemplified in the 
self-governing workshop. [ven under cooperation it is 
more than possible that one class of workers may oppress 
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and exploit another if religious principles are set aside. 

Yet one point must be borne in mind: that cooperative 
production, though presenting many difficulties into which 
we cannot enter here and which have long prevented it 
from attaining to undoubted success like other coopera- 
tive enterprises, may in the future be carried on more 
auspiciously under Government aid and oversight, so far 
as this may be required. A true religious spirit, such as 
the Catholic Church could infuse into the entire move- 
ment, would certainly lead to success. Progressive taxa- 
tion of incomes, limitation in the future purchasing of 
shares, definite regulations regarding the shares of those 
who no longer are actively engaged in their respective in- 
dustries, stability of prices to prevent the evils of ex- 
cessive competition, and other similar methods, might 
yet make of cooperation the system which may become 
the leading factor in social reconstruction. In all prob- 
ability it will coexist with other forms of ownership, both 
public and private, and a more perfect Government regu- 
lation. 

Cooperative production differs essentially from Social- 
ism in every regard. It is based upon the private owner- 
ship of capital by all the workers, in place of depriving 
them all alike of this benefit. It is purely constructive in 
its nature while Socialism is mainly destructive and revo- 
lutionary. It is not dependent on confiscation, on political 
machination or even upon the ballot, but must obtain its 
recognition solely through superior efficiency and the 
rightful Government protection. Where the Socialist 
promises, the cooperator acts. 


Religious Rights and Supreme Court Opinions 


MIcHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


HEN the Civil War was over appeals crowded 
W\ before the Supreme Court, asserting national 
jurisdiction in matters deemed previously within 
State control, and frequently securing it. One of these 
was based on every citizen’s constitutional right to re- 
ligious liberty, as had been the Permoli appeal; but now 
with different results. The Missouri legislature of 1865 
was extreme in its loyalty, and exacted more loyalty than 
many conscientious citizens could give. As a conse- 
quence, Father Cummings of St. Louis appealed, in 1866, 
as had Father Permoli of New Orleans in 1844, against 
a provision of the new Missouri constitution under which 
he had been fined and imprisoned for exercising his 
priestly functions. The preliminary rumblings of the 
Fourteenth Amendment had reached the judicial ear, and 
Justice Field, voicing the majority of the Court (4 Wall, 
332), reversed the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, on the ground that the provision was “in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States.” But 
the dissenting opinion is more instructive of the change 
in ideas. Justice Miller said (4 Wall, 398) : 


If there ever was a case calling upon this Court to exercise 


all the power which properly belongs to it, it was the case of Rev. 
B. Permoli. This Court said it could give him no relief. 
In this case the constitution of the State of Missouri : 
declares that no priest of any Church shall exercise his minister- 
ial functions unless he will show by his own oath, that he has 
borne a true allegiance to his government. This Court now 
holds this constitutional provision void, on the ground that the 
Federal Constitution forbids it. I leave the two cases to speak 
for themselves. 


They do. The “Sovereign State” had fallen, and 
national sovereignty was rising on its ruins. Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, who denied jurisdiction in the Cummings case, 
exercised far wider jurisdiction two years later in Texas 
v. White. During the hearing of that appeal the Four- 
teenth Amendment was enacted, sustaining and declaring 
in their full implication, the great principles of the 1787 
ordinance and giving or renewing ample jurisdiction for 
their enforcement. The Enabling Act, which since 1864 
exacts of every new State that it embody in its constitu- 
tion that ordinance’s main principles, and always the 
religious liberty provisions, are declarative of the mind 
of Congress that these principles do, and must, prevail. 

But in regard to religious liberty, the ordinance has a 
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force beyond that which it exercises in the constitutions 
that incorporate it. It proves the mind and meaning of 
the enactors of the First Amendment, that ‘“ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This was the 
ground of appeal by a Utah Mormon in Reynolds v. 
White (98 U. S., 162); and in order to ascertain “ what 
is the religious freedom which has been guaranteed,” 
Chief Justice Waite decided that its meaning must be 
found in “ the history of the time in the midst of which 
the provision was adopted.” Wherefore he proceeds to 
explain in historical sequence that discontent with re- 
ligious exactions by the colonial governments and by 
some States prior to the Constitution’s adoption, had cul- 
minated in Virginia, and that there Jefferson and Madi- 
son drafted and had enacted a “ Bill of Religious Free- 
dom” within a year of the United States Constitutional 
Convention. Justice Waite traces further the influence 
of these leaders and of the Virginia Convention in secur- 
ing the First Amendment, and decides that, in scope and 
in terms, the Amendment meant what they had intended 
it to mean. 

“Virginia had recommended as an amendment to the 
Constitution that ‘all men have an equal, natural 
and unalienable right to the free exercise of religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience.’” Madison, 
who had “ demonstrated that ‘religion or the duty we 
owe our Creator’ was not within the cognizance of civil 
government,” presented the amendment, which “ met the 
views of the advocates of religious freedom ” ; and Jeffer- 
son, who had declared that “ religion lies solely between 
man and his God” and that man “ owes account to none 
other for his faith or his worship ” and “ it is time enough 
for civil government to interfere when principles break 
out into overt acts against peace and order,” hailed “ with 
sovereign reverence that act of the whole American peo- 
ple.” Chief Justice Waite concludes (98 U. S., 164): 
“Coming as this does from an acknowledged leader of 
the advocates of the measure, it may be accepted almost 
as an authoritative declaration of the scope and character 
of the amendment.” 

But it was the same “acknowledged leader” who 
drafted the 1787 ordinance and who in the original draft 
of 1784 had inserted the identical clause of religious free- 
dom which in the same year he wrote into the Virginia 
Bill; and the Congress that passed the Amendment was 
the same that enacted the ordinance. Now, this ordinance 
proclaims its purpose to “Extend the principles of civil 
and religious liberty,” and to provide for the admission 
of States “on an equal footing with the original States” ; 
and, to accomplish this purpose, it ordains as an unalter- 
able Article of Compact that no peaceable person “ shall 
ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments.” Intrinsically, the words “ extend ” 
and “equal footing” connote the same religious liberty 
in the original States which these as a national Govern- 
ment prescribed forever to the new; but, as a key to the 
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mind of the first Congress, the ordinance is more firmly 
decisive than that action of a single State and those per- 
sonal views of Jefferson which carried authority with 
Chief Justice Waite. It is a national document, written 
by -Jefferson’s own hand and guided by him and his 
friends into national enactment; and, therefore, it is still 
more surely “an authoritative declaration of the scope 
and character of the Amendment” which the same 
leaders, at the same time proposed and enacted to extend 
and forever establish religious liberty. 

Referring to Chief Justice Waite’s exposition, Justice 
Field, in Davis v. Beason (133 U. S., 342), embodies its 
purport in his statement that the First Amendment is not 
merely prohibitive, but also “ was intended to allow every 
one under the jurisdiction of the United States . . . to 
exhibit his sentiments in such form of worship as he 
may think proper, not injurious to the rights of others ”; 
i.e., such worship as included “no actions regarded by 
general consent as properly the subject of punitive legis- 
lation.”” This construction is further established by “ uni- 
form practice long continued,” the great Justinian law of 
custom on which Chief Justice Waite based his suffrage 
decision in Minor v. Happerset (21 Wall, 162). Suf- 
frage uniformity then extended to ninety years; uni- 
formity of religious liberty now extends to one hundred 
and thirty, the full period of our constitutional life; and 
meanwhile, it has been repeatedly restated and enforced 
in law and treaty and compact regarding every State, ter- 
ritory, possession and person under the Union flag. 

Hence it is clear that the Constitution regards freedom 
of religious worship as among the unabridgeable “ priv- 
ileges and immunities” of every citizen, and also his 
inalienable right ; that its jurisdiction for the maintenance 
thereof applies equally to the old States and the new, and, 
therefore, “in this country,” as Justice Brewer expressed 
it (143 U. S., 465), “no purpose of action against re- 
ligions can be imputed to any legislation, State or na- 
tional.”’” Hence, also, the Permoli decision and its like 
prior to 1860 were unconstitutional, in so far as they 
denied the United States the right to protect rights fun- 
damental and inalienable and to enforce its compacts and 
guarantees therefor. Since the Civil War the national 
judiciary has uttered no such judgment (as the Permoli). 
On the contrary, the Supreme Court has, in regard to 
religious liberty, sustained that provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which put an end not only to what 
Hannis Taylor calls the “ solecism of a government with- 
out citizens,” but to the equally ridiculous conception of 
authority at once paramount and powerless, and of sol- 
emn compacts dissolvable by the very acts that solemnize 
and seal them. 

Constitutionally, religious liberty is safe in State and 
nation. The Supreme Court, with which the guardian- 
ship of its safety ultimately lies, is endowed and entrusted 
by the original and the amended Constitution with the 
power and the duty, and, judging by its record of the last 
sixty years, has itself the will to preserve it. 

























































COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Catholics in the Army 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning the percentage of Catholics in the army, statistics 
from Camp Funston, as shown by the religious census taken 
there early in the year, may be interesting. Catholics comprised 
17.4 per cent of the men, while the Catholic population of the 
group of seven States from which they were drawn is only 13.03 
per cent. This shows a surplus percentage of 4.37, an excess of 
about one-fourth as compared with the Catholic percentage of 
population. In the 353rd Infantry, the all-Kansas regiment, 
Catholics numbered 13.7 per cent, according to the statistics 
given out, whereas the Catholic population of Kansas is only 
7.1 per cent of the total population of the State. This shows an 
excess of 6.6 per cent. How account for this excess percentage 
both from the group of States and from Kansas? Does it not 
indicate that the estimate of the War Department is fairly accu- 
rate, especially when we take into consideration the very large 
percentage of Catholics in the volunteer branches of the army? 

Manhattan, Kans. A, fh. X. 


Food and the Irish 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Alfred McCann, who has devoted a number of years to 
the study of foods, claims that the Irish people degenerate in 
America because of the foods they consume after coming here. 
Whether his theory is correct or not, it is more encouraging 
than the one advanced by Dr. O'Malley. There are many 
people of the opinion that the Jew thrives in the Ghetto because 
he continues to eat some of the foods to which he was accus- 
tomed in Europe. It is estimated that ninety per cent of the 
Jews in the Chicago Ghetto still use, as their principal food, 
bread made from entire grain. Pumpernickel is their staff of 
life. 

On the other hand the Irish never see oaten bread or entire 
corn meal after leaving Ireland. They believe what physicians 
have told them about refined foods being more nourishing than 
their former coarser foods, and those who have tried to live 
on the same portions they prospered on in Ireland have suffered 
for it. I am quite sure that in the “ Carey’s Patch” in which 
I grew up sulphate of magnesia injured the health of the peo- 
ple more than whisky, and refined grain products made the 
former a household necessity. It is better diet, not better 
climate, that the Irishman in America needs. In spite of the 
fact that men degenerate when they move south suddenly for 
any great distance, the fighting race will be able to overcome 
the climatic effect if they are given proper food. 

Chicago. CuHartes V. HIGGINS. 


The French Sisters 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently a letter appeared in the public press here relative 
to the work which the Sisters are doing in the hospitals and 
camps of France. It was a distinct surprise to many people. 
Cannot some of the various Catholic papers take up this matter 
and inform weekly, through foreign correspondents, our Catholic 
people in regard to this important service rendered by the Sisters 
to the cause of the Allies? 

It was only recently that justice was done to the fair name 
of the Sisterhoods who labored and died for their country 
during the Civil War. A splendid opportunity is being lost at 
the present time. The work of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. suffers not from lack of pub- 
licity, but the various Sisterhoods who are attending the dying 
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and dying themselves on the battlefields of France or im the 
tents behind the lines receive little or no attention. So far as 
I know, the only mention of their work is found in John 
Ayscough’s masterly work, “ French Windows.” What finer il- 
lustrations for a weekly Catholic magazine than the consecrated 
examples of heroism demonstrated by the Sisters of France in 
the present crisis? I sincerely hope that the matter will receive 
the widest publicity. 

New Haven. A. E. 

[America has arranged with its French correspondent for 
articles on this subject.—Ed. AMenrica.] 


The Sign of the Cross 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In a recent letter Mr. William Price suggested the Trinitarian 
formula attached to the Sign of the Cross as an argument for 
our dogma on the procession of the Holy Ghost and “ wondered 
whether Christian archeology or theology ever applied the point 
in connection with the Greek Filioque schism.” The words 
“In nomine Patris et Filti et Spiritus Sancti” of the baptismal 
form (Matt. XXVIII, 19) are quoted generally by theologians 
to enunciate the distinction, co-equality and unity of Persons 
in the Holy Trinity. They do not constitute an argument in 
favor of our belief in the procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
Latin Church holds that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, whereas the Greek Church teaches that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through the Son. Though 
the formula represents the Son as intimately related with God 
the Father and God the Holy Ghost, it does not bring out the 
idea that the Holy Ghost proceeds from both the Father and 
the Son as from one principle. Hence it lacks force against 
the position of the Greek Church. Archeologists mention similar 
Trinitarian inscriptions in confirmation of the fact that Chris- 
tians believed in very early times the dogma of the Trinity. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Pr. Fe de 


Spiritistic Phenomena 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It was a good deal of a shock to read Doctor Walsh’s article, 
“Madame Palladino, High Priestess of Spiritism.” One can 
scarcely believe the versatile Doctor has given the subject the 
serious thought and study it deserves. If his article is the last 
word that American science and literature can give us in these 
days, can we wonder there are few so poor to do them reverence? 

Doctor Walsh’s argument summarized is this: Madame 
Palladino sometimes resorted to trickery; some scientists were 
thus deceived; therefore, “ supposedly spiritistic phenomena are 
nothing more nor less than the tricks of designing charlatans.” 
Here fallacy stalks rampant. Does Doctor Walsh mean to deny 
the objective reality of spiritistic phenomena at this hour? Evi- 
dently he does, since he introduces Maskelyne as the triumphant 
exposer of Spiritism. But he does not mention the fact that 
Professor Alfred Russell Wallace, the great naturalist, testified 
in open court that Maskelyne’s tricks had nothing in common 
with the spiritistic phenomena he had observed; nor the further 
fact that the magician had to pay five hundred pounds as a for- 
feit. But theology as well as true science is against Doctor 
Walsh. Let us stick to science. 

Despite Doctor Walsh’s slur, the names of Richet, Flammarion, 
Lodge, Crookes, Barrett, Wallace, James, are still names to con- 
jure with in the scientific world. It is absurd to say that these 
men, who were as anxious as any honest man could be to dis- 
prove the spiritistic theory, and who, after forty years of experi- 
ment with numberless mediums and close observation of all the 
facts, were forced to abandon materialism for Spiritism—it is 
absurd to say they are merely victims of clever deception. Yet 


they have all stated emphatically their absolute belief in spirit - 
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intelligences, in the objective reality of spiritistic phenomena, in 
the extraneous will and preternatural power manifested through 
mediums. All these men base their conclusions upon years of 
experiment carried on under strict scientific conditions with 
mediums under incessant observation. One is driven here to 
ask what opportunities has Doctor Walsh had to acquire a tithe 
of the information in the possession of these men who he so 
glibly tells us were the victims of designing charlatans. In all 
the literature of the subject that has come to my notice I have 
never yet discovered a single man of scientific standing who 
based his conclusions on the blowing out of a curtain or the 
antics of a controlled table. Furthermore, I have myself expe- 
rienced sufficient to convince me that these men are right in 
their belief. The only ground of dispute between them and 
Catholic investigators of the subject is the nature of the intelli- 
gence which is shown to be at work. 

No one can deny that Spiritism is honeycombed with trickery, 
fraud, and deception; nor am I inclined to consider this fact an 
unmixed evil, since it acts as a preventive to many minds which 
might otherwise be drawn into it. But over and above all the 
trickery, apart from all possibility of deception, there remains 
a large body of phenomena, mental and physical, which can be 
accounted for in no way other than by a power, a will, an intelli- 
gence separate and apart from that of the medium. A single 
visit to the séance-room of a recognized medium will convince 
any unbiased mind. The Church, however, recognizing the 
mysterious influence of these spirits has forbidden Catholics to 
attend séances. But one is tempted to suggest to Doctor Walsh 
to seek the lawful authority which can provide him with the 
necessary information. 

It seems to be a matter of sincere regret that, when the sub- 
ject is so far advanced that a confrére of Doctor Walsh and 
several European scientists are claiming the spirits are giving 
us a “ New Revelation,” a writer of note should be asking the 
question whether there are any spiritistic phenomena at all. 

Chicago. A. M. Grirrin, O.S.M. 

Prohibition, the Constitution and the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of May 11 Mr. Hagan, of Tulsa, Okla., averred 
that the article on “ Prohibition, the Constitution and the Mass,” 
of March 13, “cannot fail to inspire amazement in every reader 
who is a lawyer;” yet, in the number of April 27, Mr. Paul 
Bakewell, of St. Louis, had written: “I heartily approve of 
Father Kenny’s article under the above title.” As Mr. Bake- 
well has been a lawyer of distinction longer than Mr. Hagan 
has lived, amazement has shifted its provenance. “Half an 
hour’s investigation,” we are told, “will establish that reliance 
on Federal questions in this matter is leaning on broken reeds; ” 
but Mr. Bakewell, who has given to the study of the Consti- 
tution and decisions thereon, not half an hour but almost half 
a century, is convinced that in this matter the Supreme Court 
can be relied on “to enforce the rights of its Catholic citizens 
against the tyranny and bigotry of a State . . . under the 
spirit of our overshadowing Constitution.” Even less than half 
an hour, by use of the key number system, will suffice to find 
all Federal decisions on a selected question, but the mental train- 
ing and historic and constitutional knowledge requisite for this 
just appraisement may not be acquired in that period, and not 
every lawyer possesses all or any of these requirements. 

The assumption that “theological questions are to be left to 
theologians and legal questions” to lawyers, exclusively, con- 
notes innocence of the history of both. Up to the close of the 
thirteenth century legists and decretists, judges, advocates and 
attorneys, were mainly clerics, especially in England, where 
until the period of Edward I (1272-1307), the saying went: 
“Nullus clericus nisi causidicus.” The ecclesiastical origin of 
the English Inns of Court appears today in the gowns, hoods, 













































coifs and bands, of judges, sergeants and counsel, and in the 
titles of their four terms, Michaelmas, St. Hilary, Easter and 
Trinity. When the thirteenth-century universities supplied a 
sufficiency of lay lawyers, the Fourth Lateran Council restricted 
clerical practice in secular courts to defense of the poor (Mait- 
land’s “Sketch of English Legal History”); and lay pleaders 
began to acquire the repute connoted in the rhythm: 
Once lived St. Yves of Brittany; 


A lawyer yet no robber he; 
A wondrous thing for folk to see. 


Clerics continued to influence law as Chancellors of England 
till Henry VIII deposed Cardinal Wolsey for failing to secure 
him a divorce. The legal contributions of such theologians as 
Aquinas and Suarez are still cited by jurists; and the doctrine of 
St. Thomas, as expounded by Suarez and Bellarmine, against 
the “Divine Right” theories of James I, that civil authority 
is of the people and must be exercised reasonably and for all 
the people, has passed in the United States Constitution. 

Even in our colonies the legal traditions of clerics survived, 
Warren’s “ History of the American Bar” setting among the six 
outstanding facts of early practice “The supremacy of the 
clergy in the magistracy and the courts of New England.” “ Let 
the cobbler stick to his last” is not meant for cobblers who have 
minds above leather. “The Cobbler of Agawam” is known to 
fame as the author of “ The Body of Liberties of Massachu- 
setts;” and blessed Sir Thomas More, a lawyer by profession, 
won greater renown as a theologian. Legal acumen proved help- 
ful to St. Alphonsus Liguori and others who forsook law for 
theology; and theologians who take up the study of law, en- 
couraged by the Church which crowns success therein with the 
doctorate “ utriusque juris,’ do not find their philosophical train- 
ing amiss. Contribution of lawyer or theologian in either depart- 
ment must stand on its merits. 

Mr. Hagan’s citations of two well-known decisions relative to 
State Prohibition deserve consideration, and many receive it un- 
der another title; his advice to confine our activities to watching 
and enlightening legislatures does not. Presumably he watched 
and enlightened his own State of Oklahoma, with the result: (1) 
That no priest in that State can say Mass without breaking the 
law; (2) that he himself cannot hear Mass without cooperating 
in such violation; (3) That as State or District Attorney he 
would be bound to prosecute such priest if informed of his pos- 
sessing wine or if apprised by his own eyes of wine upon the 
altar. No true American can believe that such result flows from 
the spirit and intent of American law, and no true Catholic will 
brook it. 

As citizens of a State, we are bound to enlighten our legisla- 
ture and community on all pending laws detrimental to justice 
or morality, and the best enlightened will be proof of their 
invalidity ; but when a State tramples on our fundamental rights, 
it becomes our duty to assert our national citizenship and vindi- 
cate before the national tribunal the most sacred of our liberties. 
Hence, Catholic lawyers and theologians had better devote their 
powers to supplying the judiciary with reasons for the faith they 
have in the even justice of our law and system, than in adver- 


tising the elements that foster doubt of it. 
MicHAEL KeENnY, S. J. 





New Orleans. 
[The statements made in the second last paragraph were 


written before the decision of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
reversing the holding of District Judge George W. Clark, was 
generally known.—Ep. AMERICA.] 


Another Methodist Fable 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I am afraid that the eloquent words of your editorial, “A 
Methodist Bishop in Camp,” America, March 16, will fall on 
unresponsive ears as far as Methodist “divines” in general 














are concerned. We might perhaps, looking through the telescope 
of charity at the words of Charles Bayard Mitchell, discover 
a dense, perhaps voluntary, ignorance that led to the graphic 
description of his visit to that Southern Camp and his apostolic 
work therein. Living in a land where the Methodists are en- 
gaged in the heroic labor of bringing the “true light of the 
Gospel” to 7,000,000 Catholics still sitting in the shades of 
Roman darkness, I am not surprised at the experience of their 
coreligionist among the Catholic boys of our army. But for 
downright calumny and unblushing violation of the Eighth 
Commandment—preserved I believe even in “the khaki-bound 
volume of the New Testament” in whose possession those poor 
soldiers now rejoice for the first time—you will have to go far 
afield in Methodist missionary annals before you find an equal 
of the following article taken from the Philippine Observer, 
the Methodist monthly magazine published in Manila this month, 
April. 
BURLESQUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In January the students of the Seminary College, a large 
school maintained in Vigan by the Jesuit priests, presented 
in a benefit program for the Red Cross an amateur theatrical 
burlesquing the work done by the public schools, It was in 
the form of a musical comedy, the name of which was 
“The Bogus School Inspector.” The theme was this: The 
valet of a certain new school inspector took it into his head 
to take the place of his master in the inspection of the 
schools. Because of the ignorance of the teachers and 
pupils, and because of the inefficiency of organization of the 
schools he was able to pass himself off as the inspector and 
make the examination, which was a farce from beginning 
to end. In the ‘school scenes the premium was placed on 
idleness, indolence and ignorance, and the teacher was repre- 
sented as a weakling who was partial to the least deserving, 
and who “ picked” on the children who were well behaved. 

The climax came out when the real school inspector ap- 
peared and found out that his servant had given the 
“bogus” inspection. He was represented as a wily poli- 
tician who, fearing scandal and public derision, allowed the 
ridiculous inspéction to stand, and bribed the servant and 
teacher to keep quiet. ; 

The play was pregnant with allusions to the supposedly 
false and idle things taught in the public school, and the 
impression received by the hundreds of Filipinos who 
shouted with laughter and approval as they witnessed it, 
was that the public schools were not wholesome places for 
the education of the young, and that the governmental man- 
agement of the schools was but a political machine in 
which men worked for money and influence, and not for 
the good of the people. 

The Jesuit can be faithfully trusted to oppose in every 
possible manner the greatest institution of democracy—the 
Public Schools—and this is but an example of how they 
are trying to prejudice the public opinion. But it is not 
often they get so bold and insolent in their opposition. 

(Signed) J. W. Moore. 


In your editorial, with rightful indignation, you write “ The 
time has come when in the name of patriotism, if not in the 
name of truth and religion, an end should be put to such 
offensive and insulting language.” And these words bear repe- 
tition in this present case. 

In the name of patriotism, to assist one of the noblest works 
the American people ever espoused, the relief of the suffering 
through her Red Cross Society, the Jesuit Fathers and their 
students of the Seminary College of Vigan, at great sacrifice 
to themselves, presented to the Vigan public a splendid program 
in English, Spanish and Ilocano (the native dialect) to “do 
their bit” in the great cause. The young men’s orchestra of the 
Vigan (Public) High School and the glee club of the same 
school gladly offered their cooperation. The English play was 
“The Bogus School Inspector,” published by Fisher Co., Astor 
Place, New York City. This play had been staged in the 
College some years ago, and was later sent at the request of 
one of the high school teachers to Manila. Two performances 
were given in Vigan in January, at either one of which were 
present all the American professors, ladies and gentlemen, of 
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the Vigan High School, and the provincial superintendent of 
schools. All expressed themselves extremely pleased with the 
little play, and there was not a note among them adverse to 
its representation. Esprit de corps and loyalty to their own 
school work would never have permitted any “burlesque of 
public schools,” yet it remains for a Methodist minister—whom 
I did not see at either performance—a minister who is being 
paid a goodly sum of money each month to spread among the 
unregenerate youth of Vigan the pure, truthful, unadulterated 
doctrine of the khaki-bound New Testament, it remained for 
such an apostle of the Gospel of Our Lord to find, or better, 
invent, a burlesque that never existed and to publish to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, not the doctrine of our Lord, but 
that practice condemned by St. Peter in the sudden death of 
Ananias. Would not comnion prudence suggest to J. W. Moore 
that in a benefit to help on a great work dear to Americans no 
play would be used which could wound the sensibilities of 
Americans in another great work to which they are equally 
devoted, the public schools? Yet such is the crime of which 
J. W. Moore, Methodist minister of Vigan, accuses the Jesuit 
Fathers of Vigan! The description of the argument of the play 
as drawn out by J. W. Moore is a violation of the Eighth 
Commandment. The simple argument was that the inspector 
and his valet started together for the inspection of the school, 
the inspector misses the train, and the goodhearted valet, to 
protect his master, determined to examine the school himself, as 
neither he nor the inspector were known to the teacher. The 
examination, says J. W. Moore, “ was a farce from beginning to 
end.” Precisely, that was the “plot” of the play, to excite an 
hour of hearty innocent laughter among those who paid a peso 
to help the Red Cross. (I did not see J. W. Moore present.) 
“How many divisions of the earth are there?” asked the bogus 
inspector, and the first youngster, full of the consciousness of 
his own vast knowledge, answers: “ Two—long division and 
short division.” “ What is a quadruped?” continued the in- 
spector. “A thing with four legs,” promptly answered one of 
the examinees. ‘Good. Give an example,” asked the inspector. 
Wouldn’t even J. W. Moore forget his biliousness and laugh if 
he heard the answer, “ Cats, dogs, chairs, tables ” ? 

In the school scene there were no “premiums”; there was 
no question of “idleness, indolence or_ ignorance,” and the 
teacher had neither “ favorite’ nor those on whom he “ picked.” 

The climax showed the inspector most angry at his valet, with 
absolutely nothing of the wily politician appearing, who is 
determined to re-examine the school, but on the representation 
of the teacher that two examinations would be bad, allows the 
matter to rest as it is. There was absolutely no allusion to 
the public schools, much less allusions “to the supposedly false 
and idle things taught” there. “ The impression received by the 
hundreds of Filipinos” was nothing else than that received by 
the superintendent of public schools of Ilocos Sur and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy; by the principal of the high school and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, both belonging to the Methodist 
Church; by Mr. Hickman and his wife, the former industrial 
supervisor of Ilocos Sur, the latter president of the Vigan Red 
Cross, and both belonging to the Methodist religion; by Mr. and 
Mrs. Badger, professors of the Vigan High School, members of 
the Methodist Church, and by the three or four other American 
gentlemen, professors of the Vigan High School, then present. 
The final paragraph of J. W. Moore, the religious pastor of 
so many professors of the Vigan High School, is but a fitting 
climax to the Ananian eloquence that preceded it: “The 
Jesuits,” etc. 

Permit me to close with the words of your own editorial, 
“For the honor of Methodism or denominationalism of what- 
ever kind, such unAmerican and unchristian methods should be 
discontinued.” 


Vigan, P. I. Joun J. Tuompkrns, S. J. 
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Under a Bushel 

F a pious Irish layman, Henry Owen-Lewis, who 

died some five years ago, it has been said, “ It 
was one of his maxims that Catholics should take 
part in public life, be well up on public questions, 
and let their Protestant neighbors see that they are.” 
Lewis lived up to his own maxim. He served his coun- 
try in Parliament, and while in the eyes of the world, he 
never became a “ great’”’ man, he was always a useful 
citizen whose genuine unobtrusive piety was a power for 
good among his non-Catholic and Catholic associates. 

It was, perhaps, the “ fear of publicity,’ a relic left 
by ages of persecution, which in the past bred disinclina- 
tion in many Catholics to “ take part in public life.” Too 
often, open hostility showed plainly that “no Catholics 
need apply,” and often enough, the exigencies of the 
political game excluded the Catholic from his rightful 
participation, in discussing and bringing to a conclusion, 
questions of public interest. But the war has brought 
Catholics to the front in many public concerns. Our 
Bishops, surely, have shown that they “are well up on 
public questions,” and on their part, the laity have re- 
sponded splendidly to every call of the Government. 
Even were no other proof at hand, the excellent work of 
the Knights of Columbus, both at home and abroad, 
shows how well American Catholics understand the needs 
of the day, and how they are best met. All this quick re- 
sponse gives good reason for the hope that, in solving the 
many problems of construction and reconstruction which 
the country must face after the war, Catholics will do 
their part ungrudgingly and completely. 

We never fully know what we can do until we have been 
forced to try. The war has discovered valuable forces, 
hitherto unsuspected because dormant, in our very midst, 
and these are forces that must not be suffered to return 
to their former quiescence in the day of peace. The 
world can never be rebuilt safely, except on the principles 
of Jesus Christ. We know those principles, and it will 
be our duty not only to live them, but to do all in our 
power, to make them, by our active interest in the com- 
mon good, the foundation stones of a lasting and genuine 


democracy. 
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The Nemesis of Materialism 


I‘ that now long-past era, the years just prior to the 
war, most of our authors, speakers and publicists, it 
may be remembered, were accustomed to find in the 
achievements of science and invention, which were ever 
growing more and more marvelous, the sole hope of 
humanity. The world was to be regenerated by means 
of chemistry and physics and the universal practice of 
every social, moral and economic virtue was to be pro- 
moted simply by diffusing everywhere the sacred truths 
of biology. Electricity would make saints; petroleum, 
scholars; and gasolene, patriots and statesmen. As for 
the inauguration of a world war, that was quite “ un- 
thinkable ” ; man, of course, was now too highly civilized 
ever to resort again to that barbarous method of settling 
differences. Then suddenly, like a bolt from a clear sky, 
the present dreadful cataclysm burst upon the world and 
the very inventions and discoveries that were to be the 
means of accomplishing mankind’s highest destiny swiftly 
gave birth to such pitiless engines of horror and destruc- 
tion that the cost, ruin and carnage of every previous 
war in the world’s history sank into comparative insig- 


nificance. 
No one, perhaps, has shown more forcibly than M. 


René Boylesve in his recent novel, “ You No Longer 
Count,” that the war now raging is nothing but the 
logical result of the materialistic philosophy that pre- 
vailed so widely in Europe and America a few years ago. 
In passages like the following he tells what a grim har- 
vest the world is now reaping from its absolute faith in 
the regenerating power of machinery and gases: 


Man has already abdicated in favor of a machine. The war 
that is being waged is a war no longer of men but of material. 
Man is belittled; the machine surpasses him! A rudimentary 
intelligence suffices to set the true force in motion. We are still 
believers in the ancient saying that the true force is manly 
virtue, the fine, old-fashioned bravery. We have belittled the 
only thing in the world which might be wholly great—man. 
Do we profess to worship that bravery of man which all the 
past has justified? Why, by the scientific character of war it 
has become—one dares permit himself the blasphemy—almost 
a sign of inferiority. We reckon upon the mystical value of 
our bravery, and we send our men by the thousands against an 
army~of tools! By virtue of our century-old prejudices we 
honor only the man who exposes himself, sacrifices himself, 
furnishes, however uselessly, his proofs of courage, when the 
glory of our arms will belong to him who shall most securely 
have sheltered his divisions behind gigantic steam-hammers! 
The applied sciences have caused a moral revolution. By 
riveting man, who is before all else a soul, to material elements, 
they have destroyed whatever might be justifiable in the great 
contests of humanity. A paltry little engineer behind his dis- 
guised heavy cannon, or with his mitrailleuse under thirty 
metres of cement, counts for more than our superb heroes with 
their courage, their loyalty, and their white gloves. Man, chained 
like a galley-slave to a machine, to a chemical substance, is 
forced to unlearn what it is to be a man. He appears very 
intelligent when he is equipped with algebra and terminology; 
yes, we must grant to matter all that it can give, but pause a 
little: have you not an impression that something superior is 
lacking in so abnormal a compound? They have domesticated 
the forces of nature; they believe themselves Titans; and thre 







































they stand glowering at one another like beasts; they cannot 
distinguish themselves from these material fabrics that surprise 
and overwhelm them. They call themselves masters of matter, 
and matter is all the time jeering at them. 

If the world that is to survive the conflict now raging 
will never forget that the misfortune which befell Euro- 
pean civilization in 1914 was but the logical result of a 
widely diffused materialistic philosophy, the chief object 
will be attained which the just and merciful Ruler of the 
Universe no doubt aimed at, when He permitted the 
nations to be chastised by this red scourge of war. 


A Minister’s Jubilee Statistics 
PROTESTANT minister in a New England town 
who recently observed the golden jubilee of his en- 
trance into his church’s pulpit found the occasion an ap- 
propriate one for publishing the statistics of his parish for 
the last fifty years. He presents figures which the thought- 
ful will doubtless consider quite significant. For the pas- 
tor of this ‘‘very good parish” has baptized during the past 
half-century only 123 children, or less than three a year, 
though he celebrated 315 marriages within that period. 
It should be said, however, that a good proportion of his 
flock probably did not think it worth while to bring their 
rare little ones to the font for Baptism. But it was 
funerals that kept the jubilarian busiest, for his fifty 
years’ incumbency were marked by a melancholy total 
of 629 deaths, or an average of more than one each 
month. Struck by the disparity of the foregoing statistics 
the Boston Evening Transcript remarks: 

It is one of the disadvantages of the position of the New 
England Protestant minister that his work, in the long run, 
tends to degenerate into a sort of mortuary function. His 
success in the parish really seems to be measured by the number 
of people he has managed to bury. The gateway at which he 
stands is distinctly marked “ Exit.” In the first place, there 
are generally more deaths than births in his parish, and in the 
second, the early days of even such children as are born among 
his people do not in any way involve his ministrations, as they 
do those of his Roman Catholic brother, who is always the chief 
figure at the inevitable and required christening, who may be 
said to guard and guide the earliest footsteps of the lambs of 
his flock, and whose later functions at the confirmation of the 
young Christian are an event in the life not only of the new 
communicant but of his entire family. It is a defect of the New 
England and Evangelical system which, as we have said, tends 
to remove the minister from the beginning of life and associate 
him only in a marked manner with its dark decline. 

Apposite and just as the foregoing reflections are, the 
minister’s fifty years’ statistics should bring home to old 
New Englanders another lesson which is of such vital im- 
portance that they should learn it at once, unless indeed 
they are ready to see their race completely die out. The 
reason why the Catholic priest is kept so busy with Bap- 
tisms, First Communions, Confirmations and weddings 
is simply because his parishioners keep the law of God, 
respect the purpose of marriage and rear large families. 
The New England Protestants of a century ago seem to 
have been almost as conscientious about this important 
matter as are the American Catholics of today, and their 
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sturdy and numerous offspring helped to build up the 
West and win the Civil War. With regard to the char- 
acter of the average Protestant parish in New England 
today, however, could anything be more significant than 
those 123 Baptisms conferred in the space of fifty years, 
contrasted with the 629 funerals held during the same 
period ? 


The Women of France 
HERE is no courage like that of women. 
more physical daring, but in steadfast endurance of 
heroic sacrifice, in high moral strength which is undis- 
mayed and unmoved in the presence of overwhelming 
sorrow, in power to rise superior to personal grief in the 
realization of their country’s need, women are easily the 
superiors or men. What is true of all women, is espe- 
cially true of the women of France. If the French sol- 
diers are pre-eminently among the bravest, it is because 
they are the sons of those than whom there are none 
braver in all the world; if they laugh at danger, smile at 
pain, and go to death with a song on their lips, it is 
because they have caught fire from the wives and sis- 
ters and sweethearts and mothers who have sent them 
forth to fight for God and for country. The world and 

humanity owe a great debt to the women of France. 

A wife, a laundress at Lourdes, stood by the mangled 
body of her husband. She was unlettered, unversed in 
worldly graces, but she possessed what is far better, a 
heart as strong as steel. “ He has given his life for 
France and so has done well,” she said. ‘“ France was 
his mother. I am only his wife.” A young girl wrote 
to her betrothed the following words which deserve to 
be chronicled in letters of gold: “ Always remember that 
you belong to France. I come far after her. Go 
forward, beloved, and may God guard you, if the coun- 
try will not lose by it. Living or dead, you will be my 
only love.” <A sister, from a home dark with the black 
shadow of death, sent this message to her brother: “ They 
have taken them all. Out of eleven, eight are dead. Dear 
brother, do your duty, that is all we ask.” The answer 
of the men, it could not be otherwise, has been the ever 
memorable words: “ They shall not pass.” 

The mothers of France are perhaps the bravest of all. 
“T am a poor woman who have never known the joy of 
giving,” said one. “I know it now, I have given my all 
to France, my four sons.” Another, far gone in years, 
was found by some gendarmes, weeping over a fresh- 
made grave in the awful land of Verdun. Bravely she 
said: “ Five of my sons had already fallen in the war. 
I have come here to see where the sixth is buried—my 
last son.” Her thanks for the military honors they gave 
her was worthy of the sons she had borne: “Vive la 
France!” Madame de Castelnau, as was to be expected 
from the wife of the great general, will be an inspiration 
for the women of all time. Two of her sons had been 
killed, a third had been made a prisoner; then they came 
to tell her of the death of the fourth. ‘“ I know what you 
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are going to tell me,” she said. ‘‘ God’s will be done. 
But the mothers of France would do wrong to weep for 
me. Rather they should envy me.” 

No wonder France is unconquered! Defeat is impos- 
sible, while she has mothers like these. Such, too, are 
the women of the United States. Like their sisters in 
France, they have given their all. Similar in generosity, 
they will be similar in courage. They will not indulge 
in regret or repining. They have sternly counted the 
cost. They have sent their loved ones to do battle for 
right and for freedom. Should their forebodings be 
realized, they will smile through their tears, and be glad 
to have given their own blood to share in the saving of 
the world. 


When Understandings are Perfect 

( NCE upon a time a certain timorous Frenchman 

who was visiting in the country expressed to his 
host some misgivings he felt regarding the intentions of 
a barking dog that barred his way. “ It’s all right,’’ said 
“ Don’t you know the proverb: ‘ Barking dogs 
never bite’? “ Ah, yes,” said the Frenchman, “ I know 
ze proverbe, you know ze proverbe; but ze dog—does 
he know ze proverbe’’” Unquestionably the point em- 
phasized by the astute Frenchman was the important one, 
for the chief difficulties met with in practising daily the 
art of living pleasantly with others arise from imperfect 
sympathies, from a defective grasp of our neighbor’s 
point of view, or from a failure to realize his intellectual 
To understand all is to forgive all. 


his host. 


limitations. 

The doubt suggested by the Frenchman’s anxious 
query is one that could be profitably entertained by a 
discontented wife, for instance, who assumes that her 
stolid husband understands perfectly how much every 
little domestic annoyance irritates her at the end of a long 
and trying day; or by the critical and parsimonious 
parishioner who loudly wonders why his pastor cannot 
run the parochial school on fewer funds; or by the gifted 
teacher of English grammar who cannot understand why 
her goslings, though they seldom hear from their “ un- 
lettered ” parents a perfect English sentence, are not filled 
with such admiration for the unearthly beauty of the 
concords that they grow faint and pale at the bare imag- 
ination of a solecism; or the stern drill-sergeant, a de- 
partment store clerk only six months ago, who discon- 
solately vows that “ the service”’ is going pell-mell to the 
dogs, because those hopelessly stupid “ rookies” who 
came to camp last week do not yet clearly understand 
wherein the use and construction of the British Hales 
rifle grenade No. 3 (percussion) differs from the make 
and employment of the German cylindrical grenade with 
friction tube (regulation type). 


sut ze dog—does he know the proverbe?”—that 
question sternly put to oneself and pondered long and 
well whenever the temptation comes to speak or act has- 
tily, with little sympathy, or from a very imperfect knowl- 
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edge of a case’s extenuating circumstances, will no doubt 
result, much to the sweetening of the acerbities of human 
intercourse, in leaving unsaid many a sharp word and 
unkind judgment, or in leaving undone many an incon- 
siderate act and regrettable deed. 


A Catholic Students’ Convention 

O make the world safe for democracy and democracy 

safe for the world is a worthy ambition. But to 
render this work durable the world must first be won 
for Christ. The same enthusiasm, therefore, which has 
distinguished our Catholic colleges in filling with blue 
stars the ample spaces of white enclosed within the red 
borders of their service flags, should now also urge them 
on to do their utmost in the supreme work of the world- 
apostolate. What more cheerful news then, than to learn 
that the first missionary conference of our American 
Catholic students is actually to take place this year, in 
spite of all the difficulties created by the war. Here is 
the spirit that must win. 

About twelve seminaries and colleges are at present 
expected to send representatives to the meeting, but it 
is to be hoped that many more will soon report. Metho- 
dism is even now confidently seeking to raise $70,000,000 
for its mission work and is preparing gigantic plans for 
its foreign apostolate. Other denominations are hardly 
less active. Though Catholics are not entertaining am- 
bitions, for the period of the war, conceived on so vast 
a scale, they may_not stand alone in neglecting to give 
their utmost attention to the task of instilling the mis- 
sionary spirit into the young men and women who are to 
be our future leaders. If this work is overlooked in our 
day, the Catholic Church may in future resign herself 
to total defeat in her own glorious mission fields. This 
conclusion, it is true, is based on purely natural reason- 
ing. God can still manifest His power and dispense 
the bounties of His grace in wonderful ways, without 
our cooperation, but we have no right to neglect the 
obvious means He has given us for promoting His glory 
and spreading the light of His Gospel among the nations 
of the earth. It is mere presumption for us to hope that 
we shall reap where no man has sown. 

The seminaries and colleges which have hitherto 
pledged their hearty cooperation to the Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade, have most properly decided, by democratic 
vote, to hold their first convention at Techny, IIl., July 
27 to 30. From this quarter the first impulse was given 
to this great undertaking whose good results have already 
extended across the ocean and suggested a similar plan 
to the Irish students, of establishing a branch of their 
own Students’ Mission Crusade in every Catholic col- 
lege and secondary school of Ireland. “ Though the 
world should totter on its foundations,” is the cry sent 
forth from St. Columban’s, in Galway, to every school 
in Ireland, “we must not lose sight of the cause of 
Christ. This spirit, and this alone, will win. Catholic 
students cannot fail to answer our appeal, and join in 
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one great cry, like the Crusaders of old, ‘God wills it!’ 
The world for the Sacred Heart.” 

In giving his enthusiastic approval to our own Amer- 
ican Students’ Crusade, Cardinal Farley trusts that “ the 
superiors of all our educational institutions will cham- 
pion this cause.” It would be difficult indeed to see how 
any could stand aloof from this movement, so pregnant 
with precious fruit for God and for souls. Rightly his 
Eminence insists that a vigorous mission crusade among 
our students is particularly needed at the present moment 
owing to the conditions created by the war in our mis- 
sion fields. Vocations and financial support from Amer- 
ican sources must be increased, and this effect, as he con- 
cludes, is to be obtained “ by enlisting the sympathy of 
the next generation of Catholic leaders.” 

No Catholic educational institution can fail to see the 
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importance of the opening convention of our Students’ 
Mission Crusade. It will leave its deep imprint upon fu- 
ture organizations. It will determine the constitution 
of the new society and its methods of propaganda, bring- 
ing into existence new systems of bureaus for practical 
work. It is highly desirable, therefore, that as many 
institutions as possible should be represented in order 
that the right impetus may now be given to the entire 
movement. It is an impulse that will mean much to our 
entire system of education and can be made to exercise 
a profound influence not merely upon our own country, 
but upon the course of the world. In the words of the 
students of Ireland: “ We owe it now to God and our 
country to make a big effort to push forward the frontiers 
of Catholicism in this century.”” No school, no student 
should be a slacker in this Crusade. 


Literature 


THE POPULAR WRITINGS OF NEWMAN 

T has been much the habit to speak of Newman as a preacher, 

to write of him as an historian, to scrutinize his passages 

as examples of English well composed, to read his studies and 

his tracts as documents in a philosophical controversy. But all 

this is deep, unpopular, and therefore unprofitable stuff. The 

time has come when we must point out that his sentences are 

not always long, his thought not always abstruse, his subject- 

matter not always complicated. Newman deserves to be con- 
sidered a popular writer on four counts. 

The 4rst is the direct sincerity and simplicity of the “ Apologia 
pro Vita Sua,” which ranks as one of the four or five best 
specimens of autobiography in the world. The second is the 
rich fervor and sheer power of his poem, “ The Dream of Ger- 
entius,’” which represents “ emotion remembered in tranquillity ” 
and produces “an exaltation of the soul”: the two standards 
by which we may always distinguish true poetry. The third 
count is “ Callista: A Tale of the Third Century,” and the fourth 
is ‘Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert.” 


It may with more exactness be stated, however, that ‘“ Loss 
and Gain” is also autobiography, for Charles Reding is New- 
man himself. Both went to Oxford at the same time. Both 
were confused in their studies amid the turmoil of religious 
inquiry. Both were sensitive, high-minded, thoughtful, earnest, 
truth-seeking, restless in error. Both looked for authority. 
Both encountered difficulties in the Anglican Establishment. 
Both temporarily resolved those difficulties. Both were bothered 
by chattering “party” people of one religious persuasion or an- 
other. The book was published anonymously, but any one who 
knew the life of Newman prior to his conversion must have 
guessed the author. ; 

Not only in the broad outlines, but even in trivial and seem- 
ingly inconsequential details are his life and the fictitious life 
of Charles Reding strikingly similar. Both are received into 
the Church by Passionists; both in arguments have recalled a 
remembrance of visiting a Catholic Church in early boyhood 
and being impressed with the sheer beauty of the ritual. This 
novel is interesting, though, as a sharp satire on fruitless dis- 
cussion of religious principles and on frantic propaganda. It 
is a unique expression of the personality of Newman. And it 
is only fitting that he should have had his say in this fashion 
three short years after his conversion, and have produced a 
book—you could hardly call it a novel—which ranks with 
Disraeli’s “ Lothaire” and Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant” as 





one of the three keenest pieces of fiction dealing with religious 
subjects which the nineteenth century was able to produce. 
Newman’s other novel, “ Callista,” has more of structural per- 
fection and more sustained interest. It likewise is a tale of 
conversions, the conversion, slowly and painstakingly, of a 
young North African, Agellius, and the sudden, swift, exalting 
conversion of a beautiful Greek girl whom he loves. The plague 
of the locusts, though marvelously well. depicted, is not the 
greatest plague of all, for the greatest is the plague of persecu- 
tion which ravages a town and sheds the blood of innocent peo- 
ple. There are political intrigues as pernicious as those in Kings- 
ley’s “ Hypatia.” In fact, these two North African stories 
might well be contrasted. Kingsley reveals the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity. Newman has molded his tale into 
a form of beauty and delicacy, rising to a powerful conclusion 
where we see spirits exalted and hearts lifted up. “ Callista” 
may be taken in conjunction with “ Hypatia,’ and with Wise- 
man’s “ Fabiola” as examples of the manner in which Scott’s 
impersonal and impartial historical novel of the early nine- 
teenth century could be transformed by two decades of religious 
controversy into an instrument for zealous propagandists who 
were also incidentally novelists. Such a role did Newman play. 
In his “ Apologia,” in “ The Dream of Gerontius,” in “Loss 
and Gain,” and in “ Callista,” he represented people who were 
not ever thus nor prayed the kindly light to lead them on. He 
represented the appeal, the call, which worked through the rea- 
son and transfigured those who heard. In these four pieces of 
literature, Newman has been popular with the reading public. 
These are his popular writings and, though not so weighty nor 
set forth in such stupendous periods as his more scholarly his- 
torical works, these are the writings which, for us in this day 
and generation and to ordinary mortals accustomed to ordinary 
fare, are the most profitable and pleasant. In amusing ourselves 
with these, we may likewise bring home, as Bacon would say, 
to the business and bosoms of men, some vision of clearer 
thought and richer comprehension of the truth, Semper Eadem! 
ELBRIDGE COLBy. 


EXPERIENCE 


Deborah danced, when she was two, 
As buttercups and daffodils do; 
Spirited, frail, naively bold, 

Her hair a ruffled crest of gold, 
And whenever she spoke her voice went singing 
Like water up from a fountain springing. 



































But now her step is quiet and slow, 

She walks the way primroses go; 

Her hair is yellow instead of gilt, 

Her voice is losing its lovely lilt, 

And in place of her wild delightful ways 
A quaint precision rules her days: 


For Deborah now is three, and, oh, 
She knows so much she did not know! 


ALINE KILMER. 


REVIEWS 


A Minstrel in France. By Harry 
Hearst's International Library Co. $2.00. 

“Captain John Lauder killed in action, December 28. Official. 
War Office,” ran the telegram which Harry Lauder, the world- 
famed entertainer, received on New Year’s Day, 1917. The 
shock of his only son’s death was such a severe one that the 
author of this excellent book had actually determined to leave 
the stage forever, but “Carry on!” John’s last words to his 
men, became his father’s heartening motto too, so Mr. Lauder 
after trying in vain to enlist threw himself with all his energy 
into war-work, traveled through England and Scotland singing 
and speaking, proving himself “worth a brigade,” owing to 
his success in stimulating recruiting, for it is estimated that 
he sent some 12,000 men to the front. There is many a moving 
passage in the book, such as the father’s loving tributes to his 
son, the description of the author's return to the stage and of 
his visit to his soldier-boy’s grave. When Mr. Lauder’s heart 
is deeply stirred he writes in the Scotch dialect of his songs, 
a beautiful spirit of Christian resignation per- 
He writes, for instance, of himself and Mrs. 


Lauper. New York: 


and there is 
vading the book. 
Lauder in their bereavement: 

Almighty God, to whom we prayed, was kind, and He was 
pitiful and merciful. For presently He brought us both a 
sort of sad composure. Presently He assuaged our grief a 
little, and gave us the strength that we must have to meet 
the needs of life and the thought of going on in a world 
that was darkened by the loss of the boy in whom all our 
thoughts and all our hopes had been centered. I thanked 
God then, and I thank God now, that I have never denied 
Him nor taken His name in vain. For God gave me great 
thoughts about my boy and about his death. Slowly, gradually, 
He made me to see things in their true light, and He took 
away the sharp agony of my first grief and sorrow, and 
gave me a sort of peace. 

During the past year Mr. Lauder has been in France enter- 
taining thousands of soldiers at the front, frequently giving 
them as many as seven concerts a day and singing as often 
as thirty-five times. Whenever he met a body of men he would 
stand up in his motor-car and sing, the soldiers joining in the 
choruses. “I will always believe,’ the author avers, “that I 
sang a little better on that tour than I have ever sung before 
or ever shall again.” “A Minstrel in France” is a story of 
courage and service that will do ail its readers a world of good. 





W. D. 
Donatism. By Aprian Fortescue. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $0.90. 
In the year 1839 Cardinal Wiseman drew a _ remarkable 


parallel between the Donatist schism and the Church of Eng- 
land, which was not without its effect on Newman and has 
been for many years a stumbling block in the way of Anglican 
apologetic. Bishop Gore in reply to the deadly comparison 
strives to point out a difference between the English and 
Donatist Churches, while Mr. Lacey maintains that Donatism 
is a mark of the Church of Rome. It is love’s labor lost. 


Adrian Fortescue with great clearness not only demonstrates 

that Wiseman was not mistaken but also convicts the defenders 

of Anglicanism from their very mouths. 
The Donatist movement was schismatic. 


Of this there can- 
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not be the shadow of a doubt. “I charge thee,” says St. Au- 
gustine to Petilian, “with the crime of schism, which thou 
deniest, but I will prove at once. Thou art not in communion 
with all nations, nor with those churches founded by the labors 
of the Apostles.” Had the learned Bishop of Hippo lived cen- 
turies later, he could have addressed the self-same words to 
Henry VIII and the subservient Cromwell. Nay, more, he 
could have shown that the English Church and the Donatist 
are alike in their birth, in the constitution of their episcopate, 
and in their methods of defense. Both were brought into 
existence by the working of human passions, both replaced 
legitimate bishops by usurpers, and both embraced the alluring 
will-o’-the-wisp of the branch-theory. Anglicanism in birth 
and growth has been Donatist. Donatism has seen the end of 
its days. The religion of “ bluff King Hal” and “ good Queen 
Bess” has long ago reached its zenith. | ae 





The Escape of a Princess Pat. Being the Full Account of 
the Capture and Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment of Corporal Ed- 
wards, of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and 


His Final Escape from Germany into Holland. By Gerorce 
Pearson. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.40. 

“Ladies from Hell.” By R. Doucras Pinkerton. Illustrated 
with Photographs. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


These two books by Canadian soldiers are such powerful in- 
dictments of Prussian militarism and give so revolting a picture 
of what the war has made of the German nation that they ought 
to fill their American readers with an iron determination to fight 
on till a decisive Allied victory is won, cost what it may. The 
dreadful carnage of a modern battle has seldom been more vivid- 
ly described than by Sergeant Pinkerton when he tells how 800 
“Ladies from Hell” as the Germans called the kilted soldiers, 
obeyed an imprudent order to charge the enemy’s trenches and 
were slaughtered to a man, and how, at the Battle of Lille, only 
800 of the author’s battalion of 4,000 survived to answer the roll- 
call. He is of the opinion that ““‘No man can go into the 
trenches and long remain an atheist ” and believes that “ War has 
converted more men to a true Christianity than any other force 
of modern times.” Sergeant Pinkerton computes that there is 
now a machine gun, or one of larger caliber, every nine feet along 
the Allied front, but thinks that the line of artillery must be 
made solid before victory is won. Much of the advice the author 
gives Americans is offered so tactlessly that it is rather offensive. 

Like Lieutenant Patrick O’Brien, who in a book reviewed in 
our issue of April 27, describes how he jumped from a German 
train and evaded capture, Corporal Edwards, with the aid of 
George Pearson’s pen, tells how he and a companion escaped 
to Holland and freedom from the military prison at Oldenburg. 
The absence of bitterness in the author’s account of the Ger- 
mans’ merciless treatment of the wounded and of their prisoners 
is far more effective than the most fiery rhetoric would be, and 
the patient way he bore the privations of his prison life and the 
hardships he had to suffer during his break for freedom bear 
eloquent testimony to Corporal Edwards’ soldierly qualities. 
From this book it is clear that civilized men cannot live in a 
world dominated by German militarism. That horror must be 
crushed out forever before America and the Allies lay down 
their arms. W. D. 





Illustrations for Chaucer’s England. Edited by Dororny 
Hucues, M.A., with a Preface by A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Litt.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This is a source-book for students of England in Chaucer’s 
century, the fourteenth. About one-half of the documents 
quoted treat of the French and English wars of the period, 
while social history, ecclesiastical affairs, political and constitu- 
tional history, form the subjects of the remaining documents. 
The citations and translations seem to be well and fairly made, 
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and fill in the local color for one already acquainted with the 
English and French history of the century comprised within 
the scope of the book. The book, like all source-books, is of 
value for advanced students of history. Its value for Chau- 
cerian students is problematical. 

To appreciate Chaucer one needs but know that he is in- 
fluenced by three great historic changes, of which his life is a 
part. The first is that England is breaking with France and 
realizing itself as a nation whose tongue is English not French; 
the second is the religious unrest and querulousness growing 
out of the Avignon Papacy in vassalage to France, and the sub- 
sequent great schism; the third is the immense current of the 
Renascence, with its literary and religious upheaval, which was 
already bearing Chaucer away in the first of its wreckage or 
salvage, according to one’s estimate of what the Renascence 
stands for. These are the three great lights in which Chaucer 
is made clear. The rest are but fireflies which may illuminate 
a phrase or fact of Chaucer here and there, but contribute little 
to the understanding of his work as a whole. J. M. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Readers of the New York Sun who have learned how to 
pick out from its columns the witty and graphic “copy” of 
Mr. Frank Ward O’Malley, the brother of Dr. Austin O’ Malley, 
whom our readers know so well, will enjoy his description 
of “The War-Whirl in Washington” (Century, $1.50). He 
tells how he and “ the wife” journeyed to the capital last winter 
and there found by actual experience that all the tales told 
about the city being “overcrowded” are grimly true. There 
are amusing descriptions of how Prohibition works, or does not 
work, in Washington; of the talcum-powder soldiers who 
bravely “go over the top” of their desks with their spurred 
and booted feet; of how a new bottle of ink, when the red 
tape has at last run out, is procured in the War Department; 
of the “hello girls’” little joys; of the profiteers’ hopeless 
depravity, and of the winter idyls of “The Mutual Admiration 
Club.” Many of the best things in the book are “ misquoted ” 
fror: the author’s clever wife. 





Carl W. Ackerman crossed the Rio Grande last summer with 
the object of securing for the readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post a first-hand explanation of “ Mexico’s Dilemma” (Doran, 
$1.50), which he says has three horns: (1) Financial ruin and 
internal disorders unless a loan is obtained; (2) the danger 
of subjugation to German influence; (3) co-operation with the 
Allies and America. The author seems rather hard put to it, 
however, to fill his book. He reports that Carranza “ remains 
the strongest political figure in Mexico” and that “there is 
no organized revolution today.” The country is in such a help- 
less state that what happens there is not likely to cause either 
Germany or the Allies much concern. Provided Mexico keeps 
“neutral” and leaves her oil-wells open to England, she wil! 
probably drift along as she is till the war is over. 





“ Diplomaticus,’ the Anglican author of “No Small Stir,” 
that admirable explanation of “ What the Pope Really Said about 
the War,” which appeared in the Catholic Mind for January 22, 
and has been in great demand, has out a new edition of his 
pamphlet published by the Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 
London, and he inserts in it an additional chapter on the Holy 
Father’s Peace note of last August. In the course of his keen 
analysis of the Pope’s letter, Diplomaticus shows that whenever 
a “particular point under discussion involves a clear and ac- 
knowledged issue of right and wrong the words of the Sovereign 
Pontiff are definite and peremptory,” and then calls attention to 
the fact that 

- its unreserved acceptance of these great liberating princi- 

ple 


s for which the Allies are fighting and against which their 
enemies are desperately struggling, the Papacy, in the person 
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of Benedict XV, has once again, as so often in the past, 
placed itself in the vanguard of modern progress. From the 
dawn of the Papacy as a European Power this conflict be- 
tween armed barbarism ‘and the principles of European civili- 
zation has persisted beneath a variety of forms, and today, 
as when Leo turned back Attila from the walls of the west- 
ern capital and Urban rallied Europe at Clermont against the 
menace of the Sultans, a Pope once more maintains the cause 
of liberty. Passion may obscure this fact for the moment, 
but history will record it for all time. 


The Entente critics of the Peace note who persuaded them- 
selves that it is a pro-German document are reminded that “A 
little logic is a sound thing, even when attacking the Papacy.” 
The Catholic Mind for June 22 opens with Bishop Carroll’s ex- 
cellent paper on “ Labor Problems and the Church,” shows that 
a living wage, reasonable hours, sanitary conditions, work suited 
to age and sex, proper compensation laws, the use of surplus 
wealth for the common good, are some of the remedies the 
Church suggests. There are no stronger reserves with which to 
meet and repel the drives on the Pope that are made here and 
there so often nowadays than the arguments in “ No Small Stir,” 
or in Archbishop Neil’s “ The Pope and the War,” which is also 
published in the Catholic Mind. 

The current Dublin Review opens with a timely paper by 
Canon Barry on “ Rome and Jerusalem.” “If the Prophets were 
the founders of Christianity,” he asks, “may we not argue that 
the Gospel which has taken its rise in Judaism will one day be- 
stow its riches on the Moslem world?” ‘ Seven Sonnets from 
the Persian,” translated by the late British Ambassador, Cecil 
Spring-Rice, are full of mystic beauty, and Bernard Holland’s 
excellent article on “ Patriotism ” offers some seasonable Catholic 
correctives to the excesses of that virtue that are common in 
times like ours, and calls attention to the fact that “ The expres- 
sion of fanatic feeling is more found among writers, among old 
men, and, above all, women, than among soldiers.” Mer. 
Sigourney W. Fay’s “ The Genesis of the Super-German” and 
Dr. James J. Walsh’s “ Bishop and Surgeon” (Theodore Bor- 
gagnoni) are the two papers by American contributors to this 
number of the Dublin. Dr. John G. Vance has an essay on 
“Tmmortality,” Father Vassall-Phillips writes on “ Simplicity in 
Religion,” and Mr. Shane Leslie reviews in his usual brilliant 
style the life and writings of ‘Canon Sheehan of Doneraile,” 
keenly analyzing the genius of the novelist and justly assigning 
him his place in Irish literature. Mr. Leslie also contributes to 
the book-review a fine appreciation of Gilbert K. Chesterton’s 
“Short History of England.” 

In the June number of the Bookman, a rnagazine which will 
be published, beginning with the September issue, by the George 
H. Doran Co., Professor William Lyon Phelps continues his 
discerning study of “The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century ” and examines the work of two-dozen young 

American poets. In his opinion “It would be difficult to sug- 
gest any improvement” upon this quotation from Sara Teasdale 
entitled “ Twilight”: 
The stately tragedy of dusk 
Drew to its perfect close, 


The virginal white evening star 
Sank, and the red moon rose. 


“T know of no poem by any American published in the year 
1917,” writes Professor Phelps, “that for combined beauty of 
thought and beauty of expression is superior to this little master- 
piece, William Alexander Percy’s ‘Overtones’”: 


I heard a bird at break of day 
Sing from the autumn trees 

A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 

No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 

Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees. 


’ 





EDUCATION 


Schools for the Negro 


66 you can’t keep the black man in the ditch,” the late 

Sooker Washington used to say, “ without staying there 
A series of volumes could not sum up better than 
If mercy 


yourself.” 
this one sentence, the whole case of race prejudice. 
ennobles both the giver and the recipient, it is equally true that 
race prejudice is more hurtful to the man who nourishes it, than 
to the object of its stupid hatred. The times are now happily 
past, when the negro’s possession of a rational soul can be ques- 
tioned, and we are beginning to see, even south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, that some, at least, among our black brethren, 
are not only capable of what in the old days was called “ book 
larnin’,” but that they and the community profit by the acquisi- 
tion. Even now it is not always easy to discuss negro education 
in a spirit altogether free from prejudice. In the first six decades 
of the last century, the negro, through no fault of his own, 
found himself at the center of the greatest of all our political 
storms. It is not wonderful that, in the height of the storm, 
no great attention was paid to his literary or esthetical develop- 
ment, nor scarcely less wonderful that, after its passing, he found 
himself alone in the wreckage, equally neglected by all parties 
to the political combat. But with the lifting of the smoke from 
Fort Sumter, and the passing of the unwept “carpet bagger,” 
our vision became clearer. Leaving justice and humanity out 
of the question, it began to seem possible that to educate the 
negro might prove a profitable economic investment, 


Tue Necro’s ProGRESS 


peppery have a bad reputation, but sometimes they en- 
shrine a truth. In the case of the negro, they suggest 
facts so clear as to be beyond dispute. The truth is, that the 
negro, with very little help from his white neighbors, has made 
progress in a degree unparalleled in the history of any other 
Before the Civil War, ownership, even among “ free 
negroes,” was so small as to be negligible; in 1915, almost 1,000,- 
000 negro laborers were cultivating about 100,000,000 acres, of 
which they owned or rented about forty per cent, and owned 
outright more than 20,000,000 acres, an area equal to that of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
Speaking at Boston, in 1915, Booker Washington showed that in 
the past ten years the negro’s farm property had increased 128 
per cent. The value of all negro farm property was, at that 
time, in excess of $1,000,000,000. “A landless race,” he said, 
emphasizing a deep and significant truth, “is like a ship without 
a rudder.” His own appreciation of this truth, which continually 
urged him to withdraw his people from the grime and squalor 
of the typical “ negro quarter” of our cities, to the productive 
life of the farm, would work untold good, were it a stronger 
and more present force in all education. Nor had the negro 
neglected other opportunities for material advancement. 


race. 


In 1863, we had as a race, 2,000 small business enterprises 
of one kind and another. At the present time, the negro 
owns and operates about 43,000 concerns, with an annual 
turnover of about $1,000,000,000. Within fifty years, we 
have made enough progress in business to warrant the opera- 
tion of over fifty banks. With all I have said, we are still a 
poor race, as compared with many others; but I have given 
these figures to indicate the direction in which we are travel- 
ing. 

Even more encouraging than this record, is the story of the 
negro’s progress in education. In 1860, the percentage of illit- 
eracy was about ninety-seven; in 1915, it was about thirty-three, 
and much less, if the data be restricted to negroes between the 
ages of ten and twenty. Furthermore, the contributions of the 
negroes themselves to educational institutions show a steady 


annual increase. 
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Wuat Yet 1s WANTING? 

HIS hasty summary is enough to indicate the falsity of the 

dictum, still current in some localities, that to educate the 
negro is to “spoil” him. I have no illustrative figures at hand, 
but it may be stated, on Dr. Washington’s authority that, as a 
rule, it is not the educated, but the illiterate negro, who finds 
himself in trouble with the law. Decreasing illiteracy and crime, 
together with increasing ownership of land, achieved largely by 
his own efforts, are certain tokens that the negro can develop 
into a desirable type of citizen. 

But much yet remains to be done, and in default of higher 
motives, self-interest should prompt, particularly in the South, 
a vigorous policy in improving and extending schools for the 
negro. Of 10,000,000 American negroes, about 9,000,000 live in 
the South, where they form at least one-third of the population. 
In no sense can it be advantageous to abandon these 9,000,000, 
forming a school population of about 2,000,000, to theif own 
resources, or to administer to their needs less sedulously than to 
the requirements of the white children. ‘“ The inadequate pro- 
vision for the education of the negro is more than an injustice to 
him,” wrote the signers of the open letter of the Southern Uni- 
versity Race Commission, “it is an injury to the white man.” 
These men, familiar at first hand with the conditions they de- 
scribe, point out that “the South can never realize its destiny 
if one-third of its population is undeveloped and inefficient. 

Our appeal is for. the negro on the ground of common justice 
and the common welfare. He is the weakest link in our civ- 
ilization, and our welfare is indissolubly bound up in his.” 


Some ActTuAL CONDITIONS 


T should be noted, however, that much apparent or real neglect 

of negro education in the South has been due rather to pov- 
erty than to ill-will. Yet in fifteen Southern States, reported by 
the Bureau of Education in 1916, while the per capita annual 
appropriation for white children was only $10.32, for colored 
children the appropriation fell to $2.89. The lowest appropria- 
tion, $1.31, is credited to Louisiana; the highest, $9.96, to Okla- 
homa. How inadequate even this maximum must be, is obvious. 
Nor do the teachers fare better, either in preparation or in rec- 
ompense. About seventy per cent of the instructors in “ the 
black belt” have less than six grades of elementary education, 
and according to the Bureau of Education, “the public provision 
for training colored teachers is negligible.’ The work of the 
schools is further crippled by the fact that in practically all the 
Southern States the average term is less than six months. In 
five States it is less than five months, and in only four, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Virginia and Texas, is it “ slightly over six months.” 
As to the material equipment, it may be sufficient to quote the 
statement, attributed by the Bureau of Education to “a repre- 
sentative Southerner”: “ The negro schoolhouses are- miserable 
beyond all description.” The annual average recompense of 
teachers, white and colored, for the States in which complete 
figures could be obtained, is given in the following table: 


Whites. Negroes. 
TE cana catewancneees $355.53 $158.78 
SE 5s we Nekaatens ae 305.02 168.70 
EE Lc snot cinecees Oca 318.63 119.35 
BE ons vevevedvawicce 322.70 310.05 
BE, cvceesescsddocaes 529.04 159.89 
North Carolina ........... 196.83 118.59 
Soath Carolee... .660... 333.28 110.54 
WHE 6 chadcdbcccsesusea 322.69 172.63 


In a report, made in 1916, the Bureau of Education gives some 
interesting statistics of schools for the negro under Catholic 
auspices. The principal workers in this field are the Josephite 
Fathers, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, better known, 
perhaps, as “ Mother Drexel’s Sisters,” and the Catholic Board 
for Mission Work, directed by Monsignor Burke of New York. 
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According to this report, the Church maintains seven schools, 
rated as “larger, more important,’ and 105 smaller establish- 
ments. Of these 112 schools, nine are in the North. They count 
404 teachers, of whom twenty are negroes, and 13,443 pupils. In 
general, due to the superior training of the teaching staff, they 
rank far above the public schools, but lack of financial resources 
greatly restricts their growth. Their value is clear from the 
comment of the Bureau, “‘ Their educational work is effective.” 
THE CATHOLIC’s INTEREST 

HAT Dr. Johnson said of the dancing bear may be predi- 

cated of illiteracy among our colored brethren. Consider- 
ing the general inadequacy of the means at their command, the 
surprising fact is not that illiteracy should exist, but that the per- 
centage is so small. Along what lines the education of the negro 
should develop, is a discussion which may be left to another 
time; here it is sufficient to have shown his remarkable progress 
since the Civil War. The whole question should be of deep in- 
terest to Catholics, whose support of the agencies at work in the 
South still leaves very much to be desired. Without insisting too 
much upon the judgment that “in all essential respects the negro 
is still a child,” and therefore ripe for the kingdom of God, it 
is true that the souls of many of these black folk are ready to 
receive the Gospel of Christ. Jefferson Davis thought that the 
Church was the only organization which really held the soul of 
the negro, and experience has shown that a Catholic church, with 
a well-equipped school, not only keeps our Catholic negroes firm 
in the Faith, but is a powerful factor in leading the entire negro 


community to a higher moral and intellectual level. 
Pau L. BLaKkety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Lawless Patriots 

I LAST saw little Johnny Thatcher more than twenty years 

ago. He was then a locomotive, dragging a huge train of 
cars up a steep grade, and he whistled for me to get off the 
track. Tonight little Johnny Thatcher is dead, dead on the field 
of glory, somewhere near the Marne, and dead too, I have no 
doubt, with his young face turned towards the enemy. For he 
came of a fighting stock. John Thatcher, Senior, wore an empty 
sleeve at the time his comrades surrendered to General Grant 
under the famous apple tree, and his father lies in an unknown 
grave, south of the Texas border. Last month Johnny wrote 
me irom the “front.” It reminded him “of about a million 
Fourth of Julys rolled into one,” but most of his letter was 
about “this most beautiful of all countries, France. I think 
there is every variety of song bird here. I wonder how they 
can stand the noise. But they sing on, as if nothing unusual 
were taking place.” I am proud and grateful that the boy who 
gave his life for his country, thought enough of me to write 
me frequently from France. But my heart is heavy tonight, and 
with my sorrow is mingled a fierce indignation against the 
tyrant whose lust for power shall be broken only after thou- 
sands of our boys, our sons, our brothers, our sweethearts, have 
bled and died on bitter fields, far from home. 

THE Fruit oF CONTEMPT 

ET I do not think that this righteous indignation would 

justify me in attacking our cook, an Austrian, I think, and 
skewering him with a brace of his own roasting-pins. It is ill 
jesting with an aching heart, but it does seem to me that, since 
two wrongs never make a right, and never did, my indignation 
works to no good purpose if it urges me to take the law in my 
own hands. If the Austrian cook is actively or constructively 
seditious, my best course is to report him to the proper authori- 
ties. That is not only my best course; it is my strict duty, a 
duty imposed upon me by the natural law, by the Fourth Com- 
mandment, as I interpret it, by my gratitude to my country, and, 
finally, by the law of the: land. 
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But what to me, dwelling at my ease in this peaceful city of 
New York, appears so obvious, does not seem at all obvious to 
certain Americans whose habitat is in other and unquiet sec- 
tions of the country. In the words of a modern critic, “a more 
or less mild contempt for law” has from the beginning been an 
American trait, and a strain of lawlessness seems to have been 
naturalized in the American blood. Nor has that contempt 
been always mild. If we have had extreme examples of con- 
tempt for law expressed by Socialists, anarchists and members 
of the I. W. W., even the best friends of the working man must 
admit that labor, in its attempts to gain a thoroughly just end, 
has not always stopped short of employing means thoroughly 
unjustified. I have no intention of holding up the “ capitalists ” 
or American employers in general, as a race of long-suffering 
individuals, patient under gross and multiplied injuries; I rather 
incline to the opinion that their more refined and extra-legal 
violence has done more to fix the stigma of “ lawlessness” upon 
us than the occasional outbursts of men smarting under deep 
and undeniable wrongs. Howeyer the blame may be distributed 
the product of this malign spirit, at work for generations in this 
country, and often stimulated by careless and overtolerant tri- 
bunals of justice, is “lynch law.” 


LyncH LAw AND MURDER 


ND lynch law is always murder, foul, despicable, cowardly 

murder, whether the victim of its tyranny be a cowering 
black brute, or a German caught in open violation of the tradi- 
tion, customs, and law of this country. No doubt, in our polygtot 
population, there will be found elements, loud, lawless, insolent 
and irresponsible, to strain to the breaking-point the patience 
and justice of loyal Americans. It is hard for a man who has 
given his son to his country, to refrain from inflicting physical 
chastisement upon the skulker who remains at home to calumni- 
ate the country to which his parents fled for a protection gladly 
and generously accorded. It is more than galling, when a whole 
community knows that sedition, disloyalty, and perhaps even 
treason, flourish within its limits, and that the civil and military 
authorities are doing nothing to check the growth of this un- 
healthy condition. That many communities have witnessed 
unrestrained exhibitions of disloyalty, is unfortunately true. 
It is also unfortunately true that in some of these localities, the 
law has not been suffered to take its course, but has been sup- 
planted by violence. 

We entered this war that the cause of democracy, by which 
we understand justice, honor and freedom, might be protected 
against rapine and aggression. The misguided men who “take 
the law in their own hands,” fail to realize that the wrong in- 
volved in thus usurping the functions of justice, is immeasurably 
greater than the wrong involved in the plotting of a pro-German 
against the Government, or that their action is a direct assault 
on the very democracy for which we are fighting. The country 
that cannot protect the foreigner, friendly or hostile, within its 
borders, will soon be unable to protect its own citizens. Violence 
always begets violence, and when private individuals, however 
numerous or influential, presume to set themselves above the 
law, we have no democratic State, but only the sure presage of 


anarchy. 


, 


THe New “ Unwritten Law’ 


HE claim that a group of citizens may band together to 

secure the redress of wrongs, real or fancied, by violent 
means, has been urged by certain factions in this country for 
years. The majority of these advocates are now either in jail, 
or are fugitives from justice. But some are yet with us, and 
in his address to the American Bar Association, the Attorney- 
General of the United States urged “a campaign against the 
lynch law” which they uphold: 


We must set our faces against lawlessness in our own 
borders. For us to tolerate lynching is to do the 
same thing that we are condemning in the Germans. Lynch 








law is the most cowardly of crimes. Invariably the victim 

is unarmed, while the men who lynch are armed and large 

in numbers. It is a deplorable thing under any circum- 
stances, but at this time, above all others, it creates an 
extremely dangerous condition. 

Murder trials, extending over the course of the last ten years, 
have made us familiar with the crime that seeks protection 
under the “unwritten law.” The older version of that “law” 
was, that any woman might kill any man whose behavior rightly 
or wrongly displeased her, and that any man might kill. any 
other man, provided there was a woman in the case. The 
newer version, as yet somewhat crude and unformed, seems to 
be that any man or group of men, may sit in supreme judgment 
upon any case growing out of the war, and even inflict death, 
provided that the duly constituted authorities fail to act, or to 
secure a conviction. That this statement is no exaggeration, 
becomes clear on an examination of the defense offered in the 
Prager case. 

Now no one can regard except with disgust, the hypocritical 
protest which Germany is said to have entered in this case. 
Germany is never so indignant as when contemplating the crimes 
of other peoples, and never so smug and complacent as when 
plotting new barbarities to advance her interests. The differ- 
ence between the United States and Germany in the present 
instance is, simply, that while the Governor, and the Attorney- 
General of the United States, have denounced the murderers 
in Illinois, Germany has advanced to high honors, the mur- 
derers in Belgium. 

Div TuHey Dre 1n Vain? 

UT while the verdict, acquitting the men who had been 

indicted for Prager’s murder, may be thoroughly just, it is 
perfectly plain, first, that Prager was murdered, and next, that 
the plea of their attorney, was a plea in defense of murder. 
For that gentleman, doing his best for his clients, is quoted as 
having urged, that it is sometimes expedient, or even necessary, 
especially in time of war, for the people to take the law into their 
own hands. Applied to the Prager case, this meant that Prager 
was suspected of disloyalty; that the civil authorities, for good 
reasons or for bad, had failed to arrest him; therefore, it was 
right, proper and just that an armed mob should set upon this 
man, and, without the semblance of a trial, hang him by the 
neck until he was dead. 

I cannot see that this is patriotism, or democracy, or right- 
eous indignation, or common decency, or anything but murder, 
murder of a cowardly and barbaric type, a crime that calls to 
Heaven for vengeance. Johnny Thatcher is dead, but if we 
have any mind to tolerate this violence, he has died in vain, and 
we had best call our other Johnny Thatchers home. For he 
died, and they are offering their lives, that justice may live. 


PL. B 
NOTE AND COMMENT 


Summary of K. of C. 

War Work to Date 

CCORDING to the latest information, published in the 
Columbiad, some $2,000,000 have recently been expended 

in the purchase of property at embarkation ports and other army 
centers in France for the erection of Knights of Columbus huts. 
Forty-five of these have been contracted for, and the majority 
are already in operation. The building at 16 Place de la Made- 
leine, in Paris, was leased and equipped as the Knights of Co- 
lumbus headquarters. Particularly gratifying is the news that 
the French Government has assigned fifty English-speaking sol- 
dier-priests, with the promise of assigning 100 more in the near 
future, to assist the corps of Knights of Columbus chaplains. 
Secretaries and chaplains are now leaving our ports for France 
at the rate of twenty-five a week. It is stated that no fewer 
than 1,500 volunteers responded to the call recently issued for 
Knights of Columbus war workers. Out of these 500 will be 
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selected. The excellent work accomplished at home is suf- 
ficiently obvious to all. Approximately 150 Knights of Colum- 
bus recreation centers are at present in operation throughout 
the country and this number may be augmented by fifty more 
within a few months. The total cost, according to the compu- 
tations just made, is estimated at $7,000,000. In detail $2,500,000 
were expended for construction and equipment, $1,500,000 for 
operation, $2,000,000 for chaplains, secretaries and stationery, 
$150,000 for community and welfare work, $100,000 for admin- 
istration and $1,000,000 for the extension of the work already 
established. Of all these expenditures and advances for the cur- 
rent year about $3,000,000 were devoted to work at home and 
$4,000,000 to work overseas. Yet our Catholic war efforts have 
only begun: 

These $7,000,000 are the financial measure of the work 
accomplished during the fiscal year; but this work will be, 
so far as men and material and results are concerned, about 
sextupled during the forthcoming twelve months, for it has 
been the experience of the Knights of Columbus that the 
Order’s war-relief services are in urgent and extraordinary 
demand, a demand far greater than anybody ever calculated, 
and this demand is made by the scores of thousands of non- 
Catholic soldiers and sailors as well as by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholic boys with the colors. 

Expenses, moreover, will increase as our forces are steadily 
growing, but there is no doubt entertained by the Knights of 
Columbus that our Catholic people, aided by their non-Catholic 
friends whose sons and brothers are no less benefited by this 
work, will liberally supply all the funds demanded for this great 
undertaking. 


Catholic Church Extension 
Society of Canada 


HE idea of Catholic Church Extension has now taken firm 

root in Canada. The society, founded in 1910, almost 
doubled its receipts during the past year. This is a hopeful sign, 
although the grand total, amounting to $61,682.52 is only a small 
fraction of the money received by the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sions. Catholics constitute forty-two per cent of the popula- 
tion of Canada, while the donations given do not represent five 
per cent of the population. Yet the first step towards success in 
the mission cause is education, and this work has now been 
courageously undertaken in Canada as well as in the United 
States. 


Polish Soldiers Under 
Polish Flag 


DIVISION of 50,000 Poles, we are told, has taken its 

position in the Allied fighting lines under the colors of 
their own race. They are recruited from the United States, 
from Canada and South America. Says the New York 
American: 


This is a most interesting and sentimental event. It is 
the first time since the treacherous destruction of Poland 
by Austria, Germany and Russia that the Polish flag has 
flown over Polish soldiers. The unfurling of that flag over 
the Polish legion, summoned by the call of their blood from 
all parts of the world where they had been living under 
different flags, is the pledge of the forces of democracy to 
an independent Poland. 

No people deserve better their resurrection as a nation 
than the Poles. No people deserve more at the hand of 
Christian civilization than the Poles. It was the Polish army 
that saved Europe from Mohammedan Turks. Marching in 
response to the wild cry of Austria for help, under the very 
walls of the Austrian capital they defeated and hurled back 
the Mohammedans, saving Europe and Christianity from 
being overrun, as the Far East had been overrun, by the 
followers of Mohammed. i 


Within a hundred years the very nations whose existence was 
then most threatened dismembered the country that had saved 
them. Today America salutes those “resurrected colors.” 






















